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and Handling Wartime Cans 


* No. 5, PROCESSING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


leed valves open during the process. 


el Remove air from retorts at beginning of 
the process. j 


Jo DO open retort vents wide at the beginning of the process we DON’T close all bleed valves during the process. Leave 
until the temperature rises above 212 degrees F. This one or more open. This prevents air from becoming 
removes air quickly ... helps prevent rust and corrosion. trapped in the retorts, which might cause rust on the cans. 


In open baths, introduce cans when water 
is actually boiling. 


RS DO make sure water is actually boiling at the time cans are 4. DON'T allow water, in the boiling water process, to zet 
introduced for the process. Oxygen of the air is soluble below the boiling point. Water which is me ely 
in water and may produce rust. Very little oxygen is present in “rolling”? may have a relatively high oxygen content wi ich 
actively boiling water so that tendency towards rusting is mini- encourages rust. 
mized. 
THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable necessity of strict adherence to he 
WARPOWER of taking care of all specified require- recognized principles of good canr ng 
Anton Pal be ments, provided proper precautions are practice. Remember, if you are fa ed 
prevented! arn your ‘ 
employees not to take taken by the canner. To help you main- with any difficult canning proble as, 
with the War Produc- tain the highest canning standards with call your nearest Canco representat ve. 
tion Fund to Conserve 
Manpower, Chrysler these cans, American Can Company 1S AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Building, New York City. 
° . taking this means of pointing out the 230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, bk. ¥. 
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Many new and unusual conditions will confront the can- 
ning industry in the days ahead. Weare helping canners 
prepare for them, just as we are aiding them in today’s 
problems—helping eliminate bottle-necks and get maxi- 
mum production and quality from present equipment. 


In the same way, our general catalog can serve you, 
for the present and the future. Right now it offers many 
valuable suggestions on machine operation and care— 
to make hard-to-get machines last longer. 


And when conditions are normal again and you are 
ready to modernize further — we shall again be proud 
to serve you with the latest and most advanced models. 


PLUNGER-FILLER 


6-Pocket Size 


Fills any liquid or semi-fluid 
product. Can be built for 
practically any size or shape 
of can, jar or carton. No spill- 
ing or slopping. Capacity up 
to 125 cans per minute. Other 
fillers up to 300 cans per 
minute. 


= QUALITY 
wis 
AND WASHER 


suPER JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 


CONTINUOUS VEGETABLE PEELER 


Peels about 3 times as many vegetables in a given time, as former 
machines. Capacity about 2 tons an hour. Cuts trimming costs. 
For potatoes, beets, carrots, turnips, rutabagas, etc. Peels better, 
more uniformly, less waste. 


For more detailed information on these and other machines 
D-800-X 4 SEND FOR OUR GENERAL CATALOG PICTURED ABOVE 


HOOPESTON. ILLINOIS 


@ automatic HAND PACK FILLER 
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@ In music, in painting, in science and industry there is 
always one that stands out. One that has more originality, 
more talent, more capacity to work and plan, more ability 
to dream—and turn dreams into reality. 

Those who lead are admired, talked about, criticized 
—often misjudged. They command the scene because of 
what they have accomplished. But the position out in 
front can be kept only as it is deserved. 
Yesterday's laurels have to be earned again 
—today, tomorrow, every day. 

This is just as true of famous products as 
it is of famous pianists, artists, and writers. 

Diamond Crystal A/berger Process Salt has 
earned its respected place in industry be- 


cause its users have learned for themselves, through years 
of satisfactory experience, that Diamond Crystal Salt can 
be relied on for its quality, purity, uniformity, cleanliness, 
and true salt flavor, absolutely without question. 

Diamond Crystal has only one standard—the highest. 
And only Diamond Crystal is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process to meet that standard. 

NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 

If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-21, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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EDITORIALS 


the miners have succeeded in getting Dr. J. K. 

Galbraith of Harvard and Princeton out of the 
OPA, and are happy over their “victory.” Another 
famous man from Princeton was excoriated and repu- 
diated as a theorist and “Professor” in his time, and 
not until 25 years later did the world come to see that 
he was one of the wonders of the age, President Wood- 
row Wilson. When the raging public beat the war 
drums against Braintrusts and Professors, why don’t 
we see in this the danger warning it contains, and so 
plainly displays: ignorance! Instead, we go along with 
the mob, as if we, too, preferred ignorant, inexperi- 
enced, the unlettered in the conduct of our affairs, as 
these objectors seem to do. 

That may be good politics, but it is bad war pro- 
cedure. 

In the Doctor’s place we learn that they have ap- 
pointed A. C. Hoffman, a gentleman who is quite 
familiar with and, we believe, liked in our industry, 
and Mr. Donald Wallace, as Deputy Administrators of 
the OPA, in charge of the unit’s price department. 

Pity any man in the job of price fixing, a necessary 
job, but a thankless one, and one of continuous trouble. 
And let’s have some support and not so much conten- 
tion and kicking. Let’s begin to pull, and to stop kick- 
ing. Better to suffer any tortures from prices as you 
think they should be than the demoralization of 
inflation. 


miners na TURMOIL—tThe sappers and 


TOO BAD—writes one of our readers, in answer to 
1 Crop Report request: 

“Low ceiling and high wages has put us out of 
business.” 

It may be stretching the thing slightly to say that 
‘he goods he might have produced might have saved 
‘he lives of a lot of our fine fighting boys, but it is 
severtheless true. If his ceiling is so low that he can- 
iot get out on it, he could have had it raised. And 
-omehow when wages are so high that a firm eannot 
»perate—there is just something radically wrong with 
hat firm. We can’t picture a man willing to make his 
ovofits off the backs of his workers, yet that is just 
vhat he says, and many other men say with him. We 
deed every possible pound of food produced and canned 
-verywhere! 

Last evening we watched the small boys in a well 
upported charitable institution running the gas pow- 
ered grass cutter, cutting the lawns, and as we know 
hey have many hand-operated mowers we felt we 
ought to go over and tell them to stop using gasoline. 
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Another remarked: “Oh, what does a gallon or two 
of gas amount to?” If there were just 1,000 similar 
happenings in the country—and there probably were 
10,000 in the entire country—it would mean 2,000 gal- 
lons of gas. That could have enabled 10 of our tanks 
to extricate themselves, and their 100 men, from an 
attack; and the lack of that gas could have meant the 
death of those 100 fine boys, to say nothing of the loss 
of the tanks. There are tanks and other war machines 
“grounded” right now for the want of gas!! 


HOW INDUSTRY AND THE QUARTERMASTER 
CORPS COOPERATE 


(From Public Relations Office, Quartermaster Depot) 
ROBABLY nowhere in the War Effort is the co- 
operation of Government and industry more effec- 
tive than in the complicated program of supplying 

the Army’s food. In this program, the Quartermaster 

Corps and the food industry comprise a great partner- 

ship which has produced the world’s best-fed Army. 

The exigencies of war have made the Quartermaster 
Corps the nation’s largest buyer and distributor of 
food. Coincidently, it has been necessary for the Corps 
also to become the greatest developer of new foods, new 
packaging processes, and new uses for old foods. In 
the solution of the problems engendered thereby, the 
American food industry has been of inestimable value. 

Army Subsistence officers, from Major General E. B. 
Gregory, the Quartermaster General, on down, are 
quick to acknowledge the important role of the food in- 
dustry in the daily task of supplying 21,000,000 meals 
a day to troops stationed in all parts of the world. 

Outstanding food experts have left high-salaried 
positions to give their valuable services to the Army 
in both military and civilian capacities. Accepted 
business practices have been adopted intact, and the 
great research laboratories of the nation’s leading food 
organizations have been placed at the Government’s 
disposal. 

The network of special marketing centers operated 
by the Quartermaster Corps in 35 strategic locations 
from coast to coast is modeled largely after the market- 
ing set-up of the great Kroger grocery chain. Manning 
its administrative offices are executives from other 
great chain-store organizations who have developed 
buying to an all-time high in economy and efficiency. 

On duty in Brigadier General Carl A. Harding’s 
Subsistence Branch in the Office of The Quartermaster 
General are such outstanding food leaders as Lieuten- 
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ant Colonel Lawrence Giles, for 10 years executive vice 
president of Safeway Stores ; Major Andrew J. Bentley, 
formerly vice president of the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, and John McNeil, vice president and director 
of purchases of First National Stores. . 
These are but three of the dozens of men who know 
food best and who have placed themselves at the dis- 
posal of the Quartermaster Corps for the duration. 


Great baking establishments have given liberally of 
their personnel and facilities to help guarantee that 
our fighting men will receive nothing but the best. The 
unparalleled training facilities of the American Insti- 
tute of Baking have been given, lock, stock and barrel, 
to the Quartermaster Corps and are turning out expert- 
ly trained bakers like clockwork. Even the faculty is 
on the job training Army bakers as they once trained 
civilians. 

From the restaurant industry has come R. DeBlois 
Clark, former president of the National Restaurant 
Association, and other top-flight experts to help train 
Army cooks in mess management. The National Live- 
stock and Meat Board is training Army men in the 
finer points of meat cutting, and there is hardly a 
leading organization engaged in any phase of food 
procurement, distribution or development that is not 
represented in the Quartermaster Corps. 


The result of this great union of Army and industry 
is an Army fed with an efficiency, economy and science 
never before approached in our history. Meals served 
soldiers today, both in mess halls and in combat zones, 
can in no way be compared with those of 1918 vintage. 
The old days of “canned willie and hard-tack” have 
gone forever. The American soldier in 1943 eats an 
American meal, even if he is 12,000 miles from home. 
It’s a job, many times, to get the food to him, but the 
Quartermaster Corps delivers the goods. 

The food industry got into this war early; long be- 
fore the attack on Pear] Harbor, in fact, and helped the 
Quartermaster Corps develop new field rations and 
other food innovations that proved of incalculable 
value when war finally broke. 


An early development was frozen boneless beef 
which was used with great success in Army maneuvers 
early in 1941, and proved its value under combat con- 
ditions. Meat in this form is virtually wasteless be- 
cause surplus bone and fat are removed at the render- 
ing plant and nothing but edible meat finds its way 
into the Army kitchen. It also saves a great deal of 
weight and shipping space and is much easier to pre- 
pare. The meat industry not only co-operated in the 
development of this food improvement, but also helped 
train Army cooks in its preparation and carving. 


The packaged field rations “C” and “K” owe their 
existence to the ingenuity of both the Army and the 
food industry. Special research developed the defense 
biscuits, the fruit bars, and other components which 
make it possible for a soldier a thousand miles from 
base to eat a wholesome, nutritious and scientifically 
balanced meal. 


Field Ration “D,” the Logan Bar, was developed by 
Col. Paul P. Logan and the Hershey Chocolate Com- 


THE FRONT COVER 


Poster No. 5 of a Series Designed to Help You get Cannery 
Labor. For Display Beginning Second Week in June 


If you have not already tied in with this powerful 
advertising campaign developed by National Canners 
Association’s Manpower Division to rally labor to the 
food front, get full particulars immediately. Complete 
layout for local advertising is furnished free. Posters 
17 x 23, in full color, are supplied at cost. 


pany. Together they devised a marvelously healthful 
pocket-size ration that won’t melt at high tempera- 
tures and will keep a man going when all other sources 
of food are cut off. 

The Quartermaster Subsistence Research Laboratory 
in Chicago has done wonders in food under the guid- 
ance of Colonel Rohland Isker and the hearty co- 
operation of the leaders of our major food industries. 
Here many a suggested new food dies aborning because 
the indefatiguable Army food scientists find it doesn’t 
fill the bill, but here, too, many an amazing new food 
innovation is developed and finds its way into the Army 
feeding program. 

One high-ranking Quartermaster Corps officer, when 
asked how many laboratories his department conducts, 
replied, “We have but one of our own, but we often 
find ourselves using practically every laboratory in 
America.” 

This is indicative of the joint relationship between 
the Army and private industry. The one depends upon 
the other and the teamwork displayed is one of the 
main issues of final victory. So long as Subsistence 
officers know they can present a food problem to any 
or all of the major food organizations in the nation and 
get prompt attention, then there can be no doubt of 
success. 

The American way is to encourage private initiative. 
It would be possible for the Army to built its own re- 
search laboratories paralleling those of business, or to 
go a step further and commandeer private institutions, 
but that would not be democracy, and this war is being 
fought for the preservation of democracy. 


It is a tribute to the great advantage of democracy 
over dictatorship that the American food industry has 
thrown itself wholeheartedly in the fight for freedom 
and has made its brains, its equipment and its entire 
facilities available to those who must feed our fighting 
men. 


There is no greater, no more effective alliance in the 


world than that between the Quartermaster Corps and 
the American food industry. 


The N. C. A. recently held a special meeting, the 
subject: “How can we best assist in the war effort?” 
Yes, that was the National CANDY Association. But 
our own N. C. A. has been plugging along the same 
line, as the above report of the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment shows. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


GALBRAITH RESIGNS, HOFFMAN, 
WALLACE ASSUME DUTIES 


Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown this week announced the resig- 
nation of J. K. Galbraith, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator in charge of pricing, and a 
day later named Austin C. Hoffman, re- 
cently Director of the Food Price Di- 
vision and Special Assistant to Dr. Gal- 
braith, to temporarily succeed him as 
Acting Deputy Administrator in charge 
of food price control. Donald Wallace 
will also serve as Acting Deputy of the 


Division and will also be in charge of the’ 


Industrial Manufacturing Price Division 
and other OPA branches. 

Mr. Brown declared that “these 
changes do not affect price policies and 
programs which are under way in OPA.” 
He said “there will be no relaxation in 
the hold-the-line program; the national 
office and field offices and local war price 
and rationing boards will continue their 
work without interruption or change of 
direction.” 


COMMITTEE OPPOSES SUBSIDY 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee last week voted against con- 
tinuation of all Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration’s purchase and resale programs 
with the exception of that dealing with 
vegetable oils and fats, and indirectly 
forbade the Corporation or any other 
Government agency to subsidize food 
production for the purpose of rolling back 
prices. Should the House and Senate 
concur on the Committee’s action, the 
CCC effort to subsidize the production of 
canning crops will be seriously curtailed. 
An amendment, however, provides that 
existing subsidy programs could not be 
barred within 60 days after the effective 
date, July 1, which will protect the pro- 
eram for most, if not all, of this season’s 
production. The Committee further 
moved to give the Food Administrator 
power to increase ceiling prices on com- 
modities and foods where such increases 
“ave necessary for the war effort,” which 
in effect implies a desire for price in- 
“teases rather than for subsidation. 


P-115 AMENDED 


An Amendment issued June 3 to 
Vveference Rating Order P-115 assigns 
. preference rating of AA-3 to equip- 
ient or material required by a producer 
or replacement or for efficient operation. 
Under the new amendment material 
needed for maintenance, repair or opera- 
“ion now comes under the provisions of 
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CMP Regulation 5, which assigns a rat- 
ing of AA-1 for such materials. 
Material for more efficient operation 
includes: 
1. Material necessary for the most ef- 
fective use of machines in existing pro- 
duction lines. 


2. Material necessary for the expan- 
sion of a processor’s facilities not in- 
cluding expansion within the meaning of 
“prohibited construction” as defined in 
WPB Limitation Order L-41. 

3. Material necessary for the conver- 
sion of a processor’s facilities to permit 
the use by him of containers fabricated 
of less critical materials. 

4. Material required to adapt such 
lines to the requirements of WPB Con- 
servation Order M-81, and other orders 
restricting permitted uses: of containers 
and closures. 


AA-3 FOR BOXES 


The War Production Board May 28 
took steps to assure a sufficient supply of 
wooden and fibre containers for shipping 
canned foods to the armed forces and 
civilians. 

The preference rating for the procure- 
ment of wooden or fibre containers for 
shipping canned foods, glass food con- 
tainers (except beverage bottles), and 
closures is raised to AA-3, from AA-4, 
under the terms of Order P-140, as 
amended. Boxes for “set aside” foods 
for account of the Government receives 
an AA-2X rating. 

The AA-4 rating was inadequate for 
producers or shippers to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of the containers required 
for the shipment of canned foods, or 
glass food containers and closures. 

The rating for wooden or fibre ship- 
ping containers for any other glass con- 
tainer or closures including beverage 
bottles and closures is unchanged at 
AA-4 WPB 3698 


DISTRIBUTORS NOT ELIGIBLE 
FOR AA-1 RATING 


The term “industrial food manufac- 
turing, processing, packaging, preserva- 
tion, and storage” appearing in Schedule 
I of CMP Regulation No 5, does not in- 
clude the distribution of food products, 
the War Production Board announced 
May 28. 

This means that persons engaged in 
selling food products will be entitled to 
use the AA-5 preference rating assigned 
to unlisted industries to obtain main- 
tenance, repair and operating supplies. 


They will not be eligible to use the AA-1 
rating for MRO items which is available 
to the “industrial food manufacturing, 
processing, packaging, preservation, and 
storage” industry. 
In those cases, however, where a per- 
son is engaged in both producing and 
distributing food, he may, under CMP 
Regulation No. 5, obtain his MRO re- 
quirements through the use of the rating 
assigned to the principal activity in 
which he is engaged if it is impracticable 
to apportion requirements to his several 
activities. 
For example, if 75 per cent of a per- 
son’s business consisted of industrial 
food manufacturing, while only 25 per 
cent is distribution, he may, if it is im- 
practicable for him to apportion require- 
ments to both activities, use the AA-1 
rating assigned for his manufacturing 
operations for his entire business. 
WPB-3702 


TIN SAVING 


An estimated 3,000 tons of tin will be 
saved in 1943, and 5,000 in 1944 by a 
single use of silver-lead instead of tin- 
lead solder, the War Production Board 
has revealed. This large tin saving will 
result from the use of silver-lead solder 
in 40 per cent of the 1943 output and 70 
per cent of the 1944 output of cans for 
foods, household products, chemicals and 
other purposes. 


The silver-lead solder contains about 
2.5 per cent silver, 5 per cent tin and 93.5 
lead, while the tin-lead solder contains 
30 to 40 per cent tin and 60 to 70 per cent 
lead. And since lead has almost ceased 
to be a critical material—all restrictions 
having recently been removed from its 
use for essential purposes—the increased 
consumption of that metal is no problem. 

WPB-3738 


TUNA CATCH DOUBLED 


Receipts of tuna at Southern Califor- 
nia ports for the first four months of 
1943 were more than double the amount 
received during the same period of 1942, 
Coordinator of Fisheries Harold L. 
Ickes has announced. Landings of 
15,205,245 pounds were recorded this 
year as against 7,482,414 last year. 


Tuna species which showed the great- 
est amount. of increase were Striped, 
Yellowfin, and Bluefin. Albacore, high- 
est priced of the tunas, is normally 
caught in the summer, chiefly off the 
coasts of Washington and Oregon. 

OWI-1896 
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GLASS CONTAINERS FOR FOOD 


Because demand for glass containers 
is exceeding the ability of the glass in- 
dustry to produce by approximately 20 
per cent, the Glass Container Manufac- 
turers Industry Advisory Committee 
meeting with WPB officials in Washing- 
ton last week, recommended strict tem- 
porary control over the delivery, accept- 
ances and use of new glass containers by 
certain industries. Under the proposed 
plan a quota would be placed on the 
amount of new glass containers certain 
users could use during the summer 
months based on a percentage of use 
during some past period. Control would 
be imposed on such containers as those 
for carbonated and malt beverages, 
wines and liquors, toiletries, cosmetics 
and chemicals. No restrictions are to be 
placed on the delivery, acceptance or use 
of containers for food. 


OPA TO DISCUSS FRUIT PRICING 


Proposed methods for pricing canned 
and dried fruits of the 1943 pack will 
be discussed by representatives of the 
Office of Price Administration and can- 
ners at four meetings between June 7 
and 14, the OPA announced. The 1943 
canned fruit regulations will be issued 
shortly after the completion of these 
meetings. 

Melville Ehrlich, head of the fruit and 
vegetable section, OPA National Office, 
will discuss regulation of canned fruits 
of the 1943 pack as a guest at the annual 
cenvention of the Michigan Canners’ 
Association in Traverse City, Mich., on 
Monday, June 7. 

Mr. Ehrlich and W. S. Breton, head of 
the food unit, San Francisco Regional 
Office of OPA, will attend the other three 
meetings which are being arranged by 
OPA and will be open to all interested 
canners. 


Meetings on canned fruits will be at 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., at 
10 A. M., Thursday, June 10, and at the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, at 10 
A. M., Saturday, June 12. 

A meeting on dried fruit will be Mon- 
day, June 14, at the Fairmont Hotel, San 
Francisco. Dried fruit will be covered in 
a separate regulation for the 1943 pack. 

Ceilings will be discussed among other 
things in light of the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s program to safeguard 
maximum food production, OPA said. 

OPA-2600 


INDIANA TECHNICIANS SCHOOL 


The Annual Technicians School for 
Tomato Products Canners will be held 
at Purdue University June 9 to 18. The 
school is sponsored by the Indiana Can- 
ners Association and will be conducted 
by a technician from the National Can- 
ners Association, in co-operation with 
American and Continental Can companies 
and Purdue University. 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


ACQUIRES ROACH CONTROL 


H. F. Krimendahl, President of Cramp- 
ton Canneries, Inc., Celina, Ohio, has 
purchased controlling interest in the W. 
R. Roach Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and has been elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Krimendahl, 
recent President of the National Canners 
Association and active on a number of 
the association’s committees, is well 
known throughout the industry and is 
responsible for building Crampton Can- 
neries into one of the best known com- 
panies in the country, operating plants 
at Celina, West Jefferson, Plain City, 
Milford Center, Norwalk, Mendon and 
Sidney, Ohio. Acquisition of the Roach 
Company adds plants at Hart, Crosswell, 
Scottsville and Owosso, Mich., as well as 
the nationally known “Hart” brand of 
canned foods. 


H. F. KRIMENDAHL 
- - buys Roach 


HEINZ ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 


Two new directors, two additional 
vice presidents and an assistant secretary 
have been elected by H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany. All have been associated with the 
company fifteen years or more. 

Franklin Bell, advertising manager, 
and J. B. Molcomb, head of the hotel 
and restaurant sales division, are the 
new members of the board of directors. 

H. N. Riley, a director of the com- 
pany, in charge of research and quality 
control, and A. L. Schiel, a director and 
also assistant to the president, H. J. 
Heinz II, have been elected vice presi- 
dents. 

T. B. McCafferty, son of E. D. McCaf- 
ferty, a vice president, secretary and 
director, has been made assistant secre- 
tary. 


CHEF BOIARDI RECEIVES ‘“E’”” AWARD 


On June 17 the Chef Boiardi Food 
Products Company at Milton, Pennsyl- 
vania, will receive the Army-Navy “E” 
Award for the production of foods for 
the armed forces. Limiting the use of 
tin to the more staple items resulted in 
this company being deprived of the 
manufacture of their usual line of 
specialties; however, they immediately 
changed over to the production of Army 
rations and have done so well in this 
that their efforts have merited the award. 
About 85 per cent of the company’s pro- 
duction is now for governmental needs. 
The company is the first in Pennsylvania 
to receive the award. 


MONMOUTH APPROVED FOR 
U. S. INSPECTION 


The Monmouth Canning Company at 
Portland, Maine, has been approved for 
U. S. Continuous Inspection of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. Acceptance 
of their four plants, located at Mon- 
mouth, Starks, Freedom, and Liberty, 
Maine, brings the list of plants operat- 
ing under the Government Service to 82. 

Formerly known as AMS, AMA, and 
Processed Services Division, the depart- 
ment administrating the Continuous In- 
spection Service, and voluntary U. S. 
Grade Labeling, is now the Processed 
Products Standardization and_ Inspec- 
tion Division of the Food Distribution 
Administration, U. S. D. A. Since its 
experimental beginning with one plant 
in 1939, this Department of Agriculture 
Service has been under the direction of 
Paul M. Williams. 


WANTS MACHINERY 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
at Harrisburg has issued invitations to 
bid on various pieces of canning machin- 
ery for the Pennsylvania Industrial 
School, Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. The 
equipment wanted includes a Fruit and 
Vegetable Pulper, Fruit and Vegetable 
Dicer, Corn Cutter and Bean Snipper. 
The Commonwealth will receive bids in 
Room 134 A, Main Capitol Building, 
Harrisburg, until June 17. 


SARDINE CANNERS ELECT 


I. M. Isaacs, Fish Packers, Inc., San 
Francisco, was elected President of the 
California Sardine Products Institute. 
William C. Moorehead, Santa Inez Fish- 
eries, and F. W. Wood, Southern Cali- 
fornia Fish Company, Terminal Island, 
were elected Vice-Presidents; Eugene 
Giacomino, Italian Food Company, Long 
Beach, was elected Secretary; M. 
Flause, Monterey Canning Company, 
Monterey, Treasurer, and David M. Oli- 
ver, San Francisco, Manager. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


BENTONVILLE, ARK., May 31—String- 
beans: Late on account of too much 
vain. One-fourth more acreage than 
1942, 


BERRYVILLE, ARK., May 31—The acre- 
age in this section is 250 per cent of nor- 
mal. Recent heavy rains damaged 


spring crop. Yields will likely run 200° 


per cent of normal. 


PEORIA, ILL., May 27—Snap: Planting 
just starting; fields wet and cold. 


LAUREL, MISS., May 31—Snap: Crop 


badly in need of rain and unless this - 


comes within the next few days, there 
will be very few beans picked in this 
section. 


ST. MARTINVILLE, LA., June 1—Green 
Stringless: Crop about 50 per cent. 
larger than last spring. Yield about 
same as normal year but acreage larger. 


ANTLERS, OKLA., May 31—Yield 20 per 
cent short because of wet weather. Acre- 
age increased from 100 acres in 1942 to 
450 acres this year, 25 per cent total 
loss by overflow. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 31—79 acres; 
55 per cent increase over 1942. Part of 
crop planted, looks very good; remainder 
to be planted. 


WATERBURY, VT., May 28—Snap; We 
have about 10 per cent above normal 
acreage. Weather has been very wet; 
it rains about every day. We usually 
plant about June 1 to 5, but it will be at 
least a week late this spring. 


PORT REPUBLIC, VA., May 24—All our 
canning crops are three weeks late. One 
field planted; had a cloudburst which 
washed out some and covered others from 
4 6 inches. 


‘HAWANO, WIS., June 1—Acreage in- 
ased 10 per cent and may be more up 
fune 15. Some acreage will have to 
replanted on acconnt of too much 
er. Some have been washed out and 
ers on heavy soil will rot in ground. 
‘ble pay for seventh day looks bad 
production and may reduce pack. 


TOMATOES 


“NTONVILLE, ARK., May 31—Very few 
as yet; acreage one-third less than 
» 


QRRYVILLE, ARK., May 31—Acreage 
per cent of last year. Prospects fair, 

ough too much rain. Just setting. 
crest in crop high because of price. 
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PEORIA, ILL., May 27—Planting just 
starting; about three weeks late. Many 
fields still under four feet of water, 
which will cut total acreage considerably. 


ATLANTA, IND., June 3—About one- 
third of the plants set at this time, 
whereas it should be two-thirds. Soil 
was packed by rain making lots of work 
to get it loose enough to set plants right. 


HOPE, IND., June 2—Setting is two to 
three weeks late and soil is too wet for 
those that are set to do well. An aver- 
age acreage will be set if plants can be 
procured and weather permits. There 
will be no pickings before September and 
the crop will need up to November 1 to 
get average yield. 


NEWCASTLE, IND., May 26—The season 
is so backward that no planting has been 
done. However, hope that the majority 
of the crop will be in next week. 


PADUCAH, KY., June 1—Acreage con- 
tracted 60 per cent of normal; 579 acres 
contracted in 1942 and 320 acres in 1943. 
Farmers have nothing planted up to date 
as the fields are so wet; not 5 per cent 
planted as yet. Looks bad here; rained 
all day yesterday, river all over bottom 
land. 


WHITEFORD, MD., June 1—Greater pro- 
portion of acreage already set out and 
growing as are also weeds and grass. 
Cut worms rather energetic and trouble- 
some. At least a 25 per cent increase in 
acreage over last year. 


FEDERALSBURG, MD., May 31—Looking 
fine; normal acreage. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 26—Acre- 
age about one-half of our goal on account 
of grower, manpower problems. Early 
set plants look good. 


ANTLERS, OKLA., May 31—100 acres 
this year against 40 acres last year. Too 
early to determine outcome because of 
late spring. 


BRISTOL, PA., June 2—Out plants are 
set and doing nicely. 40 per cent increase 
over last year. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 31—110 acres; 
30 per cent increase over 1942. Planting 
operations in progress. Southern plants 
in very good condition. 


MIDWAY, TENN., May 28—Not a normal 
acreage on account of labor. The season 
is very late and very few plants set. 
Can’t tell what will be the outcome. 


LANCASTER, VA., May 31—Normal acre- 
age under contract; could have more. 
There is considerable non-contracted 
acreage in this country. May 1 to 5 


setting of Georgia plants look good after 
much resetting due to cut worm and po- 
tato beetle. Too much rain has retarded 
working. Should wet season continue for 
10 days the yield from early plants will 
probably .be cut considerably. Late or 
home grown plants are now being set. 
80 per cent of crop will be early. Labor 
for harvest and canning are causing un- 
easiness. To save the crop aid must be 
had in some way. Labor cost will be ex- 
tremely high. 


PORT REPUBLIC, VA., May 24—No plants 
set as yet; cannot get on the ground to 
set them. The rain, however, did us 
more good than harm. 


BROSIUS, W. VA., May 29—Only a few 
plants set; balance will be set next week. 
Will have about a normal acreage or 
about the same as last year. 


CORN 


HOPE, IND., June 2—Sugar: Planting 
is three weeks late in this section. As 
only a very small per cent is planted and 
even less up, it is too early to give any 
estimate of normal condition. Will need 
late fall for average crop. The acreage 
will be as large as average if weather 
conditions of the next month permit 
planting. 


PADUCAH, KY., June 1—Not 5 per cent 
planted due to wet fields. 


THOMASTON, MAINE, May 28—Weather 
so wet have been unable to do any plant- 
ing; expect to start this week. 


WHITEFORD, MD., June 1—Three-fifths 
planted; poor germination due to weather 
and weak seed. Many fields very weedy 
and plenty of grass. Season two weeks 
late. General condition poor. 


BRICELYN, MINN., May 29—Same acre- 
age as last year—1700 acres. Our seed 
germination seems to be all right, taking 
into consideration the length of cold, wet 
weather we have had. Corn is now up 
and will come fast with temperatures as 
we have today—92 degrees. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 26—Con- 
siderable of the early seeded acreage will 
have to be replanted on account of poor 
stands. 


WATERBURY, VT., May 28 — Golden 
Sweet: Have normal acreage. Season 
about two weeks late; usually plant 
around May 25, but no corn in ground 
as yet and much plowing and cultivating 
yet to be done. A late wet spring. Our 
only hope for a successful season is good 
growing weather in July and August 
with a late fall free from frosts until 
October 1. 


PORT REPUBLIC, VA., May 24—Shoepeg: 
Planted part of two fields and cloudburst 
washed out some and covered others. 
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SHAWANO, WIS., June 1—10 per cent 
increase in acreage; planting about two- 
thirds finished. Ground too wet to plant 
for few days. Some corn up and looking 
good; some may not come up, cannot 
tell for few days. 


SUSSEX, WIS., June 1—While planting 
has been delayed we have enough planted 
to bring us pretty well up to par and 
this is substantially true of all other 
crops. 


OTHER ITEMS 


HOPE, IND., June 2—Peas: Not many 
grown through here; on acreage that is 
out the prospect is not good. 


ST. MARTINVILLE, LA., June 1—Beets: 
Crop about 75 per cent of normal year. 
Acreage not as large as usual. 


Carrots: Crop about same as normal 
year. 
Okra: Crop should be about 25 per 


cent larger than normal year if favorable 
weather continues. 

Cucumbers: Crop about 
normal. 


same as 


NORTH SEDGWICK, MAINE, May 27— 
Blueberries: Acreage looks about the 
same. Blossoms look good but much 
can happen between now and fruit time. 
A little too early to tell yield. Berries 
may have to be left on the vines as we 
cannot see how we can get rakers enough 
to harvest the crop. 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR., May 26—As- 
paragus: Cold, unseasonable weather 
delaying deliveries of grass from fields. 

PEAS: Crop looks fairly good. Aphis 
infestation in late plantings may cause 
some damage. Expect to start pack with- 
in two weeks. 


BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO, May 28—Maple 
Syrup and Maple Sugar: Crop very 
short; probably from 35 to 50 per cent 
of a normal year and many camps did 
not open at all owing to lack of help on 
the farms. A very large part of the 
Maple produced was sold at retail in gal- 
lon containers at very high prices by the 
producers, who found owing to the great 
demand for any kind of sweet, the con- 
sumer would, in many cases, drive out to 
the camp for it and pay a much higher 
price than OPA would allow the packer 
to pay for the bulk Maple Syrup, it being 
one of the sweets not rationed. 


SPRING GROVE, PA., May 31—Peas: 100 
acres; 25 per cent increase over 1942. 
Growing crop looks favorable. 


SHAWANO, WIS., June 1—Peas: Normal 
acreage; planted on schedule, one week 
later than last year. Crop looks good 
considering cold weather. It was a little 
dry but last four days we have had too 
much rain. Too early to say what dam- 
age has been done by heavy rains. 


SUSSEX, WIS., June 1—Peas: The past 
week has seen our weather just about 
perfect for peas. We have had plenty 
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of rain almost to the point where some 
fields are getting saturated and you can 
see occasional fields that have some 
water puddles, but of course, these 
wouldn’t stay for any length of time. 
Early peas are about starting to bloom 
and will be in full bloom by the end of 
the week so that it looks as though can- 
ning in this section would start about the 
26th or 27th. So far there has been very 
little in the way of an Aphis threat. Out- 
side of an occasional one there are none, 
and with the rapid growing of the crop, 
we doubt whether they could do enough 
damage to hurt even if they developed 
the way they sometimes do. There seems 
to be a terrific pressure on the part of 
buyers to place commitments, but, of 
course, practically every canner is 
cleaned out of old stocks and concerned 
with taking care of his old established 
trade and then holding off until the pack 
shows further progress. 


“STARTER” SOLUTIONS FOR 
TOMATO PLANTS 


The use of commercial fertilizer mix- 
tures in the water applied around the 
roots of tomato plants at transplanting 
time is described in a bulletin just pub- 
lished by the N. Y. State Experiment 
Station at Geneva. The mixture supplies 
plant food in soluable form to aid the 
young tomato plants to become estab- 
lished in the field and to get off to a 
quick start. 

“Starter” solutions developed by Prof. 
C. B. Sayre at the Experiment Station 
have been used for the past several 
years by growers of cannery tomatoes. 
Formulas heretofore recommended in- 
cluded fertilizer materials that are not 
now obtainable because of the war. Pro- 
fessor Sayre has, therefore, modified the 
mixture so as to make use of grades of 
commercial fertilizer permitted for sale 
for use on canning crops under wartime 
regulations. 


Basing his recommendations on actual 
tests, preference is given to a 4-16-4 
grade used at the rate of 10 pounds to 
50 gallons of water. The solution should 
be poured around the roots of the toma- 
toes: at the rate of one-fourth pint per 
plant at transplanting time. This will 
require 91 gallons of mixture to the 
acre. Other available grades of ferti- 
lizer found satisfactory for use in 
“starter” solutions include 4-10-5, 4-10-10 
and 3-12-6. 


It is pointed out that in mixing the 
fertilizers in water considerable insol- 
uble residue remains. residue 
should be kept out of the tank of the 
transplanting machine. This can best be 
done by mixing the fertilizer with water 
in a separate container and pouring off 
the solution carefully or straining it as 
it is poured into the tank. Also, stock 
solutions can be made in advance, using 
1 pound of fertilizer to a gallon of water 
and then adding water to 10 gallons of 
the stock solution to make 50 gallons 
of “starter” solution. 


A. R. DUNBAR 


A. R. Dunbar, President of the Old 
Grimes Canning Company, Grimes, Iowa, 
died suddenly at Kansas City May 25, 
while on a business trip. Mr. Dunbar 
was well known in the industry, having 
served as a director of the National Can- 
ners Association and as trustee of the 
Corn Canners Service Bureau. 


DISTRIBUTORS CEILINGS 


Amendment 2 to MPR 237, effective 
June 7, provides that in the case of 
changes in producers’ costs, OPA may 
direct wholesalers of some 27 types of 
food products, including canned fruits 
and vegetables, to recalculate their ceil- 
ings after dates as established in the 
regulation. 


ATLANTIC HERRING CEILING 


Dollars-and-cents maximum prices per 
case were set May 25 by the Office of 
Price Administration at the canner level 
for Atlantic sea herring and alewives at 
prices in line with those already estab- 
lished for Maine sardines. 

The basic maximum price of $5.40 for 
a case of 48 No. 300 cans, plain, in sales 
to Government procurement agencies, is 
identical with that set last year by the 
Food Distribution Administration for 
certain canners who packed the fish for 
it. When the fish are packed in tomato 
sauce, the same case costs Government 
procurement agencies $5.75. 

In sales to the civilian trade, the can- 
ner’s maximum prices are $5.75 and 
$6.10. The 6% per cent differential in 
favor of civilian sales is accounted for 
by 5 per cent sales expense, 1 per cent 
cash discount and % per cent swells and 
spoilage. 

Prices for other container sizes and 
styles of pack will be set by OPA in line 
with these four. 

Most of the canned fish priced under 
the regulation will go to the armed 
forces. Sales to civilians will be priced 
under mark-up regulations and_ the 
prices will not reflect an increase over 
those of 1942. 

Atlantic sea herring is the same 
species that is canned as Maine sardines 
and the prices, accordingly, had to be 
kept in line with those already esta!)- 
lished for the sardines. The sea herring 
run heavily in the Bay of Fundy, Nova 
Scotia, and along the Maine coast. Al>- 
wives are akin to sea herring. They ae 
found in abundance in the spring in t!:2 
rivers off the coasts of North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Chesapeake Bay. Pre- 
viously, they had been sold largely far 
salt and vinegar curing. 


This pricing action was taken und:r 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 3:6 
(Sales by Canners of Atlantic Sea Her- 
ring and Alewives). The regulation be- 
came effective May 29, 1943. 
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Sealing the 


last-minute sting 


A “block buster”? bomb is harmless . . . 
until someone opens a “tin can.” 
This can contains the bomb’s sting 
—a fuse. Without it no bomb can 
explode. At the last minute before a 
raid, the fuse is taken from the can 
and shoved into the nose of the bomb. 


This fuse has to be right when it 
goes into the bomb. That’s why it’s 
packed in a can. 


A damp fuse could turn a costly 
bomb into a worthless dud. But the 
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/t gets there-sate -in 


“bomb fuse”’ can, moisture-proof and 
‘air-tight, keeps each fuse safe and dry 
until it’s needed. 

Vital materials like this are riding 
off to war by the millions in America’s 
favorite container. They —and the 
can—are working for American boys, 
helping them do a job and come out 
on top. The essential things you get in 
cans—food, fuel, medicine—are also 
going to the fighting fronts in cans. 


Cans are tough. They don’t break, 
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chip or tear. They protect against 
water, dirt, light, insects. Things get 
there—safe—in cans. 

The can that goes to war today 
will be back again . . . guarding the 
things you depend on. It’ll be better 
than ever, thanks to the experience 
we’re gaining as packaging head- 
quarters for the boys in uniform. 


NOTE 
TO WAR MANUFACTURERS 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other 
war needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a-part of our vast 
metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is still avail- 
able. Write or phone our War Products 
Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY 
WAR BONDS 
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HEE °EM H-A-H-D-E- Ke 


HE year 1943 promises to be the grimmest, hardest 
ie this country has ever faced. Every effort, and 
every dollar of national income not absolutely needed 
for existence, should go into war work and War Bonds. 

In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, America finds a potent 
weapon for the winning of the war—and one of the 
soundest guarantees of the preservation of the Amer- 
ican way of life! 

Today about 30,000,000 wage earners, in 175,000 
plants, are buying War Bonds at the rate of nearly half 
a billion dollars a month. Great as this sum is, it is not 
enough! For the mcre dollars made available now, the 


fewer the lives laid down on the bloody roads to Berlin 
and Tokio! 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll Savings Plan in 
your own plant. But how long is it since you last checked 
up on its progress? If it now shows only about 10% of the 
gross payroll going into War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 

This is a continuing effort—and it needs continual at- 


tention and continual stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter your close 
personal attention! The actual case histories of thou- 
sands of plants prove that the successful working out of 
a Pay Roll Savings Plan gives labor and management a 
common interest that almost inevitably results in better 
mutual understanding and better labor relations. 


Minor misunderstandings and wage disputes become 
fewer. Production usually increases, and company spirit 
soars. And it goes without saying that workers with sub- 
stantial savings are usually far more satisfied and more 
dependable. 


And one thing more, these War Bonds are not only 
going to help win the war, they are also going to do much 
to close the dangerous inflationary gap, and help prevent 
post-war depression. The time and effort you now put in 
in selling War Bonds and teaching your workers to save, 
rather than to spend, will be richly repaid many times 
over—now and when the war is won. 


You've done your bit Now your best! 


This Space Is Contributed By THE CANNING TRADE, 20 SOUTH GAY STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING : 


Close observance of the basic principals of selling a necessity in war-time to maintain busi- 
ness for the future—By BETTER PROFITS. 


Glancing through articles written 
earlier in the year and not published in 
this column, it is interesting to note by 
means of them, how rapidly many phases 
of our economy have changed for better 
or worse. From the analysis it seems as 
if we might safely conclude that we are 
safest when writing about the few basic 
facts in merchandising which have en- 
dured from the beginning. Countless 
books have been written, countless noted 
sales experts have lectured year after 
year from the public platform about 
salesmanship and its attributes without 
changing basic rules for getting and 
holding business. Even a great war, the 
greatest of all time, can not change them 
materially. 


THE BASIC PRINCIPALS 


You may change the phraseology as 
you wish, you may use the King’s Eng- 
lish or Cockney, you may write about 
as you wish, but you cannot avoid break- 
ing down every sale and contact leading 
to a sale as its objective into four lead- 
ing parts. .Somehow or another, in some 
manner, you must secure attention, 
arouse interest, create desire and close. 
It’s all as simple as that, but volumes 
may be written in the future just as they 
have in the past about each phase and 
still folks will go on, repeating over and 
over the mistakes others have been 
guilty of. This article will cover some 
ground we have gone over before, but the 
time is ripe for more of the same. 


A SELLERS’ MARKET 


Immediately after Pearl Harbor, be- 
fore rationing was anything but an idle 
rumor, while we were all congratulating 
ourselves that we would have plenty of 
food and some to spare, come what might, 
we sounded as loudly as possible a note 
of warning to those who might feel too 
soon they were in the driver’s seat riding 
high on a seller’s market after years of 
heel cooling in buyers’ outer offices. The 
warning may have been read by many 
and acted on by a few, but, in the main, 
everything has been forgotten by now 
except the bald fact that the planting 
season in many parts of the country has 
been unduly delayed and that only super- 
human efforts of all concerned plus 
many a break from Providence will allow 
the preservation by canning this year of 
anything like the amount canned in 1942. 
This condition leads to but one end, sell- 
ers are definitely crowding the bit and 
looking for all they can get, that is, the 
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majority of them are acting perfectly 
natural, but they are going at matters 
in selling now that will only react very 
unfavorably later and possibly not as 
much later as many think now. 


WRONG TACTICS 


Recently I mentioned the seller who 
wrote a two-line letter terminating a 
co-operative advertising contract that 
had run several years and that had pro- 
duced results very commensurate with 
the expenditure involved. The final issue 
of the controversy or action has not been 
settled as yet, naturally the buyer will 
not stop advertising a line he has sold for 
years and promoted to the nth degree, 
but he will curtail advertising support 
and he will turn support in competitive 
channels unless the contract is finally 
renewed. As far as this season is con- 
cerned, the contact by letter of the sales 
executive who cut out the advertising 
failed to secure favorable attention. As 
long as the attitude expressed is main- 
tained the canner will not be getting any 
interest in his line except that selfish 
interest dictated by necessity and noth- 
ing else. On the other hand, a few days 
after the cancellation outlined, the dis- 
trict representative of another canner 
selling the buyer receiving this curt note, 
called on the buyer. His first remark 
after greetings had been exchanged was: 
“T want to spend a hundred dollars with 
you!” Details of what was required 
were discussed, layout of ads and inser- 
tion dates were gone over and in fifteen 
or twenty minutes the representative was 
on his way and the buyer was ready to 
start turning his support over to the 
line whose management was willing to 
continue supporting it by means of co- 
operative advertising. The representa- 
tive had secured favorable attention to 
his line, he had aroused interest in its 
promotion and sales will be willingly 
closed throughout the year. 


POINTS AND PRICE 


I’ll grant the buyer will take all he 
can buy of the line not supported by ad- 
vertising in his sponsored group but the 
edge, the extra push will be given the 
goods backed by support more needed 
now than ever. You must remember that 
as far as we can see at present, we are 
entering a new world of merchandising 
in which we will have to learn to func- 
tien effectively or we will loose standing 
and eventually our lines will suffer. For- 
merly those of us selling goods priced 


higher than others of somewhat like 
grade had only the job of selling our 
representatives and our public on the 
greater worth of the goods in comparison 
to others apparently as good, but packed 
by others at prices lower than we could 
afford to make. Maybe we still have this 
job to do, but if we have, in addition we 
must sell our customers on our goods in 
connection with their point value at any 
time. Some writers even go so far as to 
say that price today is secondary to point 
value, that we had better forget adver- 
tising goods at a price and concentrate 
on their point value and why a housewife 
should willingly pay it plus the hard 
earned money she must lay on the line. 


KEEP THE BUYERS’ FAVOR 


With this double job of selling in mind, 
let’s not make any more mistakes of the 
sort I have pointed out. Let’s not be 
abrupt in our possibly necessary curtail- 
ment of previous support we have given 
our line and as far as possible, let’s go 
slow on these curtailments. I do not see 
The California Packing Corporation, The 
Borden Company, Libby, Minnesota Val- 
ley Canneries and countless other food 
manufacturers and canners eliminating 
any activities they have been engaged in 
as far as merchandising their lines is 
concerned. I know the buyer wants all 
the food he can get and is entitled to, and 
he’ll take it even if you give him no sup- 
port at all, but he’ll take the jolt un- 
smiling and he won’t like it! Then the 
matter gets out of his hands quickly and 
his salesmen take up the cudgels against 
the principal who feels for some reason 
or another that sales support will not be 
given his line this year. 


More good sales have been spoiled in 
the making by salesmen “Agin ’em” than 
have ever been put over in spite of the 
hostility of a sales force or its lukewarm- 
ness toward an article or line. There is 
every reason why this is true. The sales- 
men in a cash and carry or a house hav- 
ing only house salesmen are deviled all 
the time by customers who do not ask for 
a certain brand of this or that but who 
want a case or five or whatever they 
can get of what the jobber has. The 
salesmen can enter any brand he wishes 
and the customer will accept it, especially 
now while supplies are scarce. Few job- 
bers carry a single line of canned foods. 
Buyers and salesmen alike today can 
swing a lot of business away from an 
u~liked brand and to another whose prin- 
cirles are willing to go along co-oper- 
atively now as ever. You'll continue to 
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have their favorable attention and their 
interest, can the crops and you’ll close 
plenty of sales and will also receive a 
maximum of sales support. War time 
or not, that’s what you want, and that’s 
what will keep you profitably in business 
for a long time to come. 


I know there is not a man in the can- 
ning business calling on trade but what 
is under a nervous strain comparable to 
nothing he has ever experienced before. 
But—there are others. A jobber I know 
well has this motto on his desk, ‘Don’t 
stare so at me, you may be nuts your- 
self, someday!” In your personal con- 
tacts with the trade, keep fear out of 
your conversation, no matter what your 
political convictions, have ’em in full 
form after six in the evening, and when 
you have finished calling on the trade. 
Above all else, refrain religiously from 
adopting the domineering attitude of 
some men on the trade today. You have 
the upper hand of the buyer, but never 
let him feel through any word or action 
of yours that you even suspect this. And 


in the training and handling of any rep- 
resentatives you may have, including 
brokers, take every precaution against 
their adoption of the negative attitude 
I have just discussed. 

As I said in the beginning, four rules 
of selling are basic, all success in selling 
stems from them, “Secure favorable at- 
tention, arouse interest, create desire and 
close.” Favorable attention will not be 
given your product or line if you are 
arbitrary or short:in making even a 
necessary adjustment in the support you 
have been giving your customers. After 
all, they have their troubles, too, and 
they feel yours are pretty well ironed out 
by now. 

Your future sales and profits will in- 
crease as you learn to sell properly at 
all times in spite of everything. You can 
do it. Just do it, and forget how neces- 
sary your products are just now and how 
pleased any one should be who may be 
able to secure any of them. At least, if 
you cannot help feeling this way, don’t 
show it! 


THE CALIFORNIA PACKS BY SIZES 


Under date of May 19, the Canners 
League of California released fruit and 
vegetable pack statistics by can sizes for 
the entire State for 1942, this report 
supplementing its release of January 7, 
which listed total pack figures only. In 
the late report, No. 2% glass and No. 303 
glass have been converted to the No. 24% 
tin basis, and No. 10 glass is included 
with the 6/10 tin pack. All compilations 
were made by the Canners League, with 
the exception of asparagus figures and 
cling peach figures, which were compiled 
by the Asparagus Board and the Can- 
ning Peach Advisory Board respectively. 


The feature of the pack, of course, was 
the great increase in output of No. 10s, 
and the marked falling off in some of the 
sizes formerly quite popular. 

Out of a total pack of 3,159,547 cases 
of apricots, 1,995,919 cases were in the 
No. 10 size and 1,105,966 in No. 2%s. 
No. 2s accounted for but 186 cases, No. 
ls 39,832 cases and 8-oz., 10,410, with 
miscellaneous sizes totaling 7,234 cases. 
The entire pack was made of halves, the 
packing of whole apricots not being per- 
mitted under the tin order. 


The cherry pack of 319,299 cases ran 
to 145,521 cases of No. 10s, 120,716 of 
No. 2%s, 13,211 of No. 2s, 33,443 of No. 
Ist and 6,408 of 8-oz. 

The 1,998,107 case pack of pears was 
made up of 729,574 cases of No. 10s, 
1,095,168 cases of No. 2%s, 132,849 of 
No. 2s, 3,825 of No. 1 talls, and 36,691 
of 8-oz. 


The clingstone peach pack of 13,528,- 
129 cases was made up of 4,991,609 cases 
cf No. 10s, 7,554,178 of No. 2%s, 622,215 
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of No. 2s, 37,653 of No. 1 talls, 222,611 
of 8-oz. and 99,853 of miscellaneous sizes. 


The freestone peach pack, amounting 
to 1,131,675 cases, was made up of 255,- 
832 cases of No. 10s, 800,238 of No. 2%s, 
71,697 of No. 2s, 2,278 of No. 1 talls and 
1,630 of 8-oz. 


The plum pack ran to but two sizes, 
with 35,322 cases of No. 10s and 27,646 
cases of No. 2%s. The spiced cling 
peach pack ran to 59,230 cases, with 4,239 
cases of No. 10s, 52,232 of No. 2%s and 
2,759 to miscellaneous sizes. The fig 
pack amounted to 751,187 cases, of which 
480,467 cases were of the No. 10 size, 
121,658 of No. 2%s, 13,577 of No. 2s, 
18,043 of No. 1 talls and 117,442 of mis- 
cellaneous sizes. The pack of all other 
fruits ran to 79,044 cases, of which 
19,355 were in the No. 10 size, 59,488 in 
No. 2%s and 201 in 8-oz. Grapes were 
the one item in the fruit list not canned 
during the year. 


The pack of fruits-for-salads during 
the year amounted to 587,642 cases, these 
being on an actual case basis. The No. 
10 size accounted for 31,523 cases, No. 
214s for 324,422; No. 2s for 37,926; No. 
1 talls for 177,849 and 8-oz., 15,922. A 
total of 5,484,144 actual cases of fruit 
cocktail were packed with the No. 10 size 
accounting for 1,439,614 cases, No. 2%s 
for 1,798,718, No. 2s 50,782, No. 1 talls 
1,955,626, 8-oz. 154,437 and miscellaneous 
sizes, 84,967. Most of the pack of fruit 
cccktail was in the Fancy and Choice 
grades, conforming to Canners League 
of California specifications. This ran to 
5,457,995 cases, with the special pack 
accounting for but 26,149 cases. In 1941 


the special pack, which does not follow 
League specifications, amounted to 515,- 
500 cases. 


The asparagus pack for 1942 amounted 
to 2,258,046 cases of both white and all- 
green. The No. 10 size accounted for 
368,111 cases, No. 2%s square for 11,547, 
No. 1 square for 233,255, No. 2% round 
for 16,840, No. 2 for 1,266,937, No. 1 
tall for 72,625, picnic for 250,633 and 
miscellaneous sizes for 23,710. 


The string bean pack, amounting to 
348,659 cases, was made up of 178,068 
cases of No. 10s, 165,208 of No. 2, 5,143 
of 8-oz. and 240 of miscellaneous sizes. 


The pea pack of 276,785 cases was 
made up of 123,201 cases of No. 10s, 
127,979 of No. 2s, 5,619 of picnic, 6,605 of 
8-oz. and 13,381 of miscellaneous sizes. 


The pack of spinach, the largest in re- 
cent years, amounting to 2,684,912 cases, 
ran to 1,238,044 cases of No. 10s, 991,014 
of No. 2%s, 401,020 of No. 2s, 31,669 of 
No. 1 talls, 10,052 of picnic and 13,113 
of 8-oz. 


The pack of round tomatoes, amount- 
ing to 4,409,797 cases, was made up of 
1,533,842 cases of No. 10s, 2,485,595 of 
No. 2%s, 331,065 of No. 2s, 50,583 of 
No. 1 talls, 3,260 of 8-0z. and 5,453 of 
miscellaneous sizes. The pack of Italian 
type tomatoes reached 1,207,911 cases, 
made up of 191,947 cases of No. 10s, 
784,423 of No. 2%s, 55 of No. 2s, 203,427 
of No. 1 talls and 28,059 of miscellaneous 
sizes. The pack of tomato juice amount- 
ing to 3,382,872 cases was made up of 
987,913 cases of No. 10s, 11,907 of No. 
24s, 891,334 of No. 2s, 13,506 of No. 1 
talls, 1,060,738 of No. 3 Cylinder, 140,811 
of No. 211 Cylinder, 23,097 of picnic, 
115,283 of 8-oz., and 138,283 of miscel- 
laneous sizes. The pack of tomato paste 
amounted to 2,304,673 cases made up of 
761,942 cases of No. 10s, 6,796 of No. 
2%s, 1,300,386 of 6-0z. and 235,549 of 
miscellaneous sizes. The pack of tomato 
puree totaled 1,924,547 cases, made up of 
1,745,241 cases of No. 10s, 6,979 of No. 
2%s and 172,327 of miscellaneous sizes. 
The pack of catsup amounted to 1,285,771 
cases, made up of 1,278,988 cases of No. 
10s, and 6,783 of miscellaneous sizes. 
The pack of tomato sauce, including hot 
sauce, amounted to 1,876,723 cases, with 
the No. 10 size accounting for 5,527 cases, 
8-o0z., 1,759,604, and miscellaneous sizes, 
111,592. Other tomato products made up 
a pack of 246,144 cases, with 145,240 
cases in No. 10s and 100,904 in miscel- 
laneous sizes. 


Other vegetables of a varied nature 
made up a pack of 776,588 cases, with 
359,299 cases of No. 10s, 140,607 of No. 
2%s, 157,609 of No. 2s, 35,308 of No. 1 
talls, 1,028 of picnic, 26,422 of 8-oz. and 
56,315 of miscellaneous sizes. 
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The BERLIN CHAPMAN CORN SILKER simplifies what has heretofore been the most difficult operation in any 
corn canning plant. To properly silk corn for either cream style or whole grain, it is necessary to clean the wires 
through which the corn passes, and it is also highly important that these wires are cleaned at a point in the machine 
that the silk can not drop back into the corn. It is also necessary that the silking wires are thoroughly cleaned 
without Unsanitary brushes. With the BERLIN CHAPMAN CORN SILKER a thorough cleansing job is accom- 
plished by spraying each wire with three individual streams of water. This entire operation requires approximately 
only four minutes. The belt of wires around the sprocket travels with intermittent movement, being in a stationary 
position for a short time which allows the spray to carry all the dirt over the end of the wires. Due to the patented 


The BERLIN CHAPMAN DOUBLE BATCH CORN MIXER 
admits steam into the mixing tank through an oscillating 
steam spray pipe at the bottom of the tank, and just as 
soon as a small amount of corn is put into the tank, it 
covers the oscillating steam spray pipe which immediately 
begins heating the corn and also prevents scorching. The 
moving spray of steam rises uniformly over practically the 
entire area of the tank, thus insuring very quickly, uni- 
form heating of all the corn in the tank. Mixing tanks 
are constructed with an inclined bottom so the corn will 
flow toward the discharge opening. 
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features of end spraying every wire, you are assured of a thorough cleaning job. 


The BERLIN CHAPMAN CORN BLENDING MIXER 
allows the running of all corn into one central tank where 
it is given the final heating and mixing, blending all corn 
into one uniform quality and consistency. These BLEND- 
ING MIXERS thoroughly mix and preheat, avoiding sepa- 
ration and expelling all air that may be present. 


WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CORN CANNING 
MACHINERY CATALOG. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY >» _ Berlin, Wisconsin 


— 
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CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS = 
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ALASKA FISHERIES 


Close to actual military operations, the 
Alaska salmon industry this month be- 
gins a season which is expected to pro- 
vide the nation with 5,500,000 cases of 
choice, high-protein food, and the indus- 
try with an estimated $54,000,000, more 
than seven times as much as it cost the 
United States to buy the Territory from 
Russia in 1867, Harold L. Ickes, Co- 
ordinator of Fisheries, said. 


Despite the nearness of combat opera- 
tions, the Alaska salmon pack—the most 
important item in the Territory’s econ- 
omy—is expected to be at least 10 per 
cent greater than last year, Co-ordinator 
Ickes declared. 


Exploitation of the great fishery re- 
sources of Alaska did not really begin 
until 1878, with the establishment of 
salmon-canning operations. With the 
exception of an intensive whale fishery 
conducted by Americans in Bering Sea 
and the Arctic Ocean between 1840 and 
1900, and limited salting of salmon and 
cod commercially, the fishery resources 
were virtually untouched. 


In the economic development of Alaska 
the fisheries industry now far exceeds 
any other in importance. From the date 
of purchase for $7,200,000 to and includ- 
ing 1942, the value of fishery products, 
exclusive of aquatic furs, has amounted 
to $1,405,317,650. The fisheries of Alaska 
yield products of an average annual 
manufactured value of 40 million dollars, 
employment is given to about 27,000 per- 
sons, and the investment in the industry 
is upwards of 60 million dollars. Of the 
persons employed, about one-half are 
local residents and the others are sea- 
sonal employees brought in from the 
States. Among the persons engaged, 
approximately 15,000 are whites, 7,000 
resident Indians and Aleuts, 3,000 Fili- 
pinos, and the remainder Chinese, Mexi- 
cans, and others. 


From a pack of 12,530 cases of salmon 
worth $65,000 in 1879 to packs averaging 
more than 6,000,000 cases with an aver- 
age value of about $30,000,000 for the 
past ten years is a great step due not 
only to an increased number of plants 
and the development of new fields, but 
also by reason of improvements in ap- 
paratus and equipment and refinements 
in processing. The canning of salmon 
is the outstanding feature, as it accounts 
for more than 90 per cent of the total 
of all fishery items. 


The herring industry with its by- 
products of oil and meal, used chiefly in 
poultry and stock feeding, is second in 
volume, usually amounting to about 5 
per cent of the total of fishery produc- 
tion. Halibut and miscellaneous items, 


including whales, clams, shrimps, crabs, 
sablefish, rockfishes, trout, and others, 
make up the remainder. 


Aside from greatly improved tech- 
niques developed over the years, the out- 
standing fact with regard to the fisher- 
ics of Alaska at present is that the re- 
source, particularly salmon, has now 
reached a point of stabilized yield. Con- 
servation principles wisely administered 
under the White Act of 1924, with its 
amendments, have made this possible, 
and today, under trying war conditions, 
the program carried on over a period of 
20 years is resulting in a sustained yield 
of protein food essential for military, 
lend-lease, and civilian needs. X-15602 


Prior to 1924 the salmon fisheries of 
Alaska were in a declining state, due 
chiefly to excessive drains on the runs 
by intensive commercial operations. Un- 
der pressure of demands in the last war, 
the production of canned salmon in 1918 
reached a high level more than 6,500,000 
cases, but normally a pack of 5,000,000 
cases was considered the maximum ob- 
tainable. It was thought that the runs 
could not safely yield more than 4,500,- 
000 cases annually if an undiminished 
supply was to be maintained. 


As a result, however, of the effective 
regulatory authority initiated in 1924, 
the downward trend was checked, deple- 
tion in most areas was halted, and the 
salmon runs have been built up gradu- 
ally, in some places to new high levels 
of productivity. The annual pack has 
not dropped below 5,000,000 cases since 
1927, and in 1936 reached a high point 
of 8,438,000 cases. 


The Territorial Legislature of Alaska 
has no jurisdiction over the management 
of the fisheries of Alaska. Its powers 
are limited to the taxing of the fisheries, 
which usually yield about two-thirds of 
the total revenue of the Territory. 


Existing laws authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to promulgate regulations 
limiting the time, place, and method of 
fishing and to establish areas in which 
fishing may be limited or prohibited. 
Undei the broad authority thus lodged 
in the Secretary of the Interior and exer- 
cised through the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the future of the fisheries of 
Alaska is bright. There is no other 
place where such complete control on 
so extensive a scale exists. Regulatory 
action is based upon biological research 
and practical experience extending over 
a period of many years, and thus the 
results are the application of true prin- 
ciples of conservation, which is maxi- 
mum use of the natural resource without 
impairment of the future supply. 

OWI-1869 


NEW DEVICE FOR HANDLING 
CANNED MILK 


A simple new mechanical device for 
turning over cases of canned evaporated 
milk by the pallet, or platform, load of 
twenty cases or more at a time to re- 
place the laborious method of turning 
over only one case at a time by hand, 
has been developed by Col. Charles E. 
Stafford, QMC, Commanding Officer at 
the Mira Loma, California, Quarter- 
master Depot, the War Department re- 
ports. 


To prevent evaporated milk in storage 
from clabbering or the solids in the milk 
from settling to the bottom of the cans, 
it must be turned over at intervals of 
thirty to sixty days. Up to now no suit- 
able machinery has been developed for 
the purpose, and in instances where 
large quantities of evaporated milk are 
in storage, turning the stock by hand 
requires a substantial amount of time 
and labor. 

Most Quartermaster Corps  ware- 
houses store their cased goods on pal- 
lets. These are small slotted platforms 
which can be handled by a fork-lift 
elevator truck. 

The Stafford turner was designed 
with a view to handling twenty cases at 
one time by employing a lift-truck to re- 
move the pallet load from the stacks, 
place it in the turner, and replace it in 
the stacks after the turning process is 
completed. 


The turner, designed for warehouse 
use, consists of a heavy cylinder of 
wood with a square opening in the cen- 
ter large enough to hold a pallet load 
of cases. The cylinder is mounted on 
two rollers which permit it to be rotated 
on a horizontal axis. 

In operation the lift-truck takes a 
pallet load of cases from the stack and 
the operator places another pallet on 
top of the cases. The pallet load, with 
the additional pallet on top, is then 
placed in the turner with both pallets 
against the left side of the square 
opening. The pallet is then turned by 
hand in a counter-clockwise direction 
until the load is reversed, the extra 
pallet placed on top of the load at the 
beginning of the operation now serving 
as the bottom pallet. The load is then 
removed and returned to the stacks, the 
cases undamaged, the milk turned and 
perhaps shaken up a little in the oper- 
ation but safe from clabbering. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 6-7, 1943—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Palace Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 

JUNE 11, 1943—Spring Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 

JUNE 23, 1943—Mid-year Meeting, Na- 
tional Pickle Packers Association, 

Palmer House, Chicago, Il. 
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Itis oursuggestion that you make 
a list of repairs or replacements that 
will be necessary for your 1944 pack, 
immediately after your 1943 season, 
while your requirements are fresh 
in the minds of your viner operators. 
If you delay this matter, many 
items are usually forgotten and may 
be difficult to secure on short notice. 


It is hardly necessary for us to tell our 
customers that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to filltheir orders as promptly as 
we would wish. The effects of the com- 
plex influences at work in the war produc- 
tion program are now well understood. 
Many materials from which our products 
are manufactured are critical. 


You can be assured however that our en- 
tire organization is making a supreme ef- 
fort to meet the difficulties as they arise. 
We want to emphasize that your orders 
should be placed as far in advance as pos- 
sible. 


MACHINE CO. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Established 1880 2 Incorporated 1924 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
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This stock pile is providing DOLLARS 
as well as FOOD 


—soon it will be on its way to feed our fighting forces or help our 
allies to keep fighting—or else it will serve a vital need on the 
home front. 


But meanwhile it’s providing dollars for financing more food pro- 
duction—through 


Douglas-Guardian Service guards against inventory waste, and 
is a great aid in inventory control, a more complicated problem 
than ever under present conditions. 
Feel free to consult with us and ask us 
questions about our service. 


FREE:—“‘How to Solvea 
Difficult Financial Pro- 


blem.” Two bank state- BOND 
ments, “Before” and 

After” Douglas-Guardi- AMP 
an Service are very inter- a 


esting and informative. 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp. 


Nation-Wide Field Warehousing Service 


Suite 1104, - 102 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
118 N o. Front St., New Orleans, La. 


Atlanta, Ga., Memphis, Tenn. San Francisco, Cal. Cleveland, O. 
New York, N. Y. Springfield, Mass. Dallas, Tex. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Springfield, Mo. Easton, Md. Portland, Ore. Tampa, Fla. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Rochester, N. Y. 
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LYE PEELING OF POTATOES 


Although lye peeling of potatoes has 
been practiced for a number of years, 
the tremendous expansion of dehydration 
under Government auspices has given 
impetus to investigation of methods for 
improvement in the art. The Diamond 
Alkali Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., as a 
leading manufacturer of Caustic Soda, 
has been conducting experimental work 
in their Research Laboratory at Paines- 
ville, Ohio, supplemented by field work 
in plants where lye peeling of vegetables 
for dehydration is being practiced. 


Their work has indicated that for 
large tonnages, peeling with a lye solu- 
tion is much more economical than by 
any other method. Skin and eye removal 
is accomplished with a minimum weight 
loss, ranging from 10 per cent to 20 per 
cent, depending upon the condition of 
the potatoes, and a smaller number of 
hands is required on the trimming table. 
After passing through the lye bath, the 
skins are removed by means of water 
jets in the washer, after which no traces 
of the lye solution remain on the peeled 
vegetable. 


Dehydration has presented some new 
problems, one of which is discoloration or 
greying of ends on the dehydrated 
product. The Diamond Alkali Com- 
pany’s work to date has indicated that 
this problem is mainly one of proper 
blanching and precaution that the time 
interval between peeling, slicing and dry- 
ing does not permit too long access of 
air to the cut raw surfaces of the potato. 


Although the complete results of the 
Diamond Alkali Company’s work are not 
yet ready for publication, they have 
published a preliminary report in the 
form of a 35-page booklet on lye peeling 
fer dehydration, which outlines the re- 
sults of their work to date. This book- 
let is illustrated with a series of graphs, 
photographs and characteristic drawings 
which should be of interest to anyone 
now engaged in processing potatoes or 
other vegetables. Copies are available 
without charge by addressing your re- 
quest to Diamond Alkali Company, 535 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


United States Rubber Company, which 
recently placed in operation the world’s 
largest synthetic rubber plant at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has used all available types 
of synthetic rubber in its products since 
1932, according to a booklet, “The Five 
Commercial Types of Synthetic Rubber,” 
just released. 


Compiled for sales engineers of the 
rubber company, the booklet is a techni- 
cally accurate statement of the over-all 
synthetic rubber situation. It traces the 
development of synthetic rubber from its 
laboratory beginnings, describes the 
properties of the commercial synthetic 
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rubbers, and relates briefly the part 
played by United States Rubber Com- 
pany in their development, manufacture 
and use in its products. 


The publication includes photographs 
of synthetic rubber manufacture, many 
diagrams, and a chart compiled from the 
experience of plants and laboratories of 
the company, giving the relative physical 
and chemical properties of natural rub- 
ber and of the five types of synthetic 
rubber. 


The booklet, which has had a limited 
distribution to government agencies and 
allied industry, has been cited for study 
by several of the foremost technical 
schools and colleges of the country, and 
is now made available free upon applica- 
tion to the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, Synthetic Rubber Division, 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


WHAT ARE THEY SAYING 
ABOUT YOURS? 


We take this from the N. Y. Journal 
of Commerce—with the thought: Are 
you packing every possible can to help 
feed these fine boys, and so gain their 
appreciation? We quote: 

“FROM ONE RITTER TO ANOTHER 


“Bill Ritter, Jr., president of the P. J. 
Ritter Co., Bridgeton, N. J., reports re- 
ceiving an interesting letter from a 
member of the Royal Air Force, who 
has been helping to drive Rommel into 
the Mediterranean. While this catsup 
company receives many letters from our 
soldiers and Allies, Mr. Ritter prizes 
this letter as unique and one which 
demonstrates just what an important 
war job the citizens of Bridgeton are 
doing. The interesting letters follows: 


“Ist Survey Regiment, R. A. F. 
Mar. 43. PAIFORCE. 
“<The President P. J. Ritter Co., 

“ ‘Bridgeton, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
“‘Dear President: 


“*You have never heard tell of this 
Regiment, or of myself. But no matter. 


“*We are just some of the guys who 
have been doing a 20,000-mile express 
tour of the Middle East these last few 
months, looking after your interests and 
checking the activities of the rival firm 
of Schickelgruber, Rommel & Co. 


“‘Tt’s a long way from Dunkirk to El 
Alamein, but we have met nothing like 
the Ritter bean, and what is more, we 
don’t expect to. It sure is the goods. 


“*What I tell the boys is what’s named 
Ritter is always good, and as one Ritter 
to another, you will probably agree. 


““London, England, is my home town. 
I just can’t figure out what relation you 
and I are. But let it pass. 


“‘T guess we are all in this show to- 
gether, and have got our bit to do. So 
you just keep on turning out the goods 
and getting them over to us, until your 


doughboys and we have made a proper 
job of things. 

“‘And, if you make anything besides 
beans, let us into the secret, brother, for 
it sure will be good, too. 


“*Yours, 


“*ERIC E. RITTER, 
“*Lieutenant R. A. F.’” 


SHORTAGE TO AFFECT 
CORN BORER CONTROL 


Insecticides Previously Recommended No 
Longer Available—Possible Substitute 
Found in Fruit Spray 


A fixed nicotine preparation commonly 
used as a summer spray on apples may 
serve as a substitute for insecticides for- 
merly used for combating the European 
corn borer on sweet corn, according to 
Dr. L. A. Carruth, entomologist at the 
N. Y. State Experiment Station at 
Geneva. In the past the best results 
have been secured by using rotenone- 
bearing materials, either as dusts or 
sprays, or a “dual-fixed” nicotine dust. 
The war has sharply reduced the supply 
of rotenone which came from plants 
grown in the East Indies and South 
America. Likewise, the manufacture of 
“dual-fixed” nicotine dust was discon- 
tinued early in 1942. Although a limited 
amount of rotenone-bearing material in 
dust form may be available and legally 
used on sweet corn this season, the sup- 
ply is so small and the permitted con- 
centration so low (% of 1%) that satis- 
factory borer control may be difficult by 
this means alone. 


Anticipating this emergency at the be- 
ginning of the 1942 growing season, Dr. 
Carruth included in his experiments last 
year other insecticides which seemed to 
have possibilities in corn borer control. 
Of the lot only one has given much 
promise in that direction. This material 
is known as “Black Leaf 155” and is 
sold as a powder containing 14 per cent 
nicotine in fixed form. It was designed 
originally for use in a spray mixture for 
summer applications to apples and other 
fruits. 


Since most applications for corn 
borer control are made in the form of 
dusts “Black Leaf 155” was applied in 
this manner, both alone and with vari- 
ous common dust diluents, following the 
usual schedule of four applications at 5- 
day intervals, starting shortly after the 
first borer eggs had hatched. In the 
1942 tests this material gave excellent 
control when used alone or when diluted 
to 4 per cent nicotine with walnut shell 
flour. Further tests are to be made in 
1943 with cheaper and more common 
diluents. 


Tests with “Black Leaf 155” in spray 
form indicated that a reasonably satis- 
factory degree of control could be se- 
cured. While these tests with “Black 
Leaf 155” against the corn borer are re- 
garded as preliminary in nature, the 
material is regarded as highly promising. 
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INCREASE 
AND 


TREAT SEEDS WITH 
Spergon 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


THE SEED PROTECANT THAT PREVENTS 
SEED DECAY 


Impartial Experiment Station tests ages that make it most desirable 
prove that vegetable seeds treated from a profit and utility standpoint. 


a ers report excellent in- longer lasting, self-lubricating in 
US), 

— =a number of advant- write 


creases in stands and drills, compatible with inoculation 


with Spergon increase yields as much Spergon works in any type of soil. 
yields. This outstand- and economical. For further in- 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION 


as 30% over untreated seeds. Grow- It is safer, easier to use and surer; 
ing seed protectant has formation and distributors’ names, 
1230 Sixth Avenue * Rockefeller Center * New York 


Not How Many, but 
HOW EFFECTIVE 


® Now when man-power is a major problem—when there are 
not sufficient pal workers to go ’round—production 
units which supply increased production capacity without 
increasing the number of attendants and helpers are demon- 
strating their greater value as never before. 


Langsenkamp Production Units for Canners were designed 
and built to save production costs and increase the profit 
margin for canners. | They were carefully developed to re- 
duce labor requirements in ratio to volume, to increase yield, 
to obivate waste of product, to increase production capacity 
and toimprove quality. All Langsenkamp units afford two 
or more of these advantages—some practically all of them. 


Langsenkamp Equipment has demonstrated its extra value 
‘o hundreds of canners in both normal and sub-normal peace- 
‘ime production seasons, just as its production effectiveness 
's supplying needful advantages in meeting the tremendous 
vequirements of war. 


*. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
(NDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 


and 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


Maintenance of Low 


LA PORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING 


SAVES TIME e LABOR 
MAINTENANCE and 
PROTECTS PRODUCTS 


The most efficient, practical and eco- 


nomical conveyor belting for Pick- 
ling, Canning, Freezing and Dehy- 
dration. On grading, sorting and 


picking tables, also in scalders, wash- 
ers, cookers, elevators, etc. 


Will not creep, weave nor jump, is 
easily and quickly installed and 
readily sterilized with a steam gun or 


90K scalding water. The open mesh fea- 
IMPRINT ture permits the circulation of air 
sea around products ‘in process. 


Furnished in any length and practically 
any width. Ask your Supplier TODAY. 


MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


LA PORTE 


BOX 124 
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REMOVER «4 WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer” is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 


Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 

EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


9.9. 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PI EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS - - LITHOGRAPHERS. 


PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Ete. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canners Busy On Their Job While Other 
Branches of the Industry Do the Fuming— 
What Are the Crops Doing? 


DON’T YOU WORRY—Jobbers, dis- 
tributors and retailers must look 
with envy upon the great mass of 
ecanners who, despite the swirling 
current running about them, are 
calmly persuing their way in a 
thoroughgoing effort to produce 
canned foods to the ultimate maxi- 
mum. And this determination de- 
spite floods, cold weather, too much 
rain and a backward season. They 
are taking that as their test, set- 
ting their teeth and working the 
harder to get out the acreage, and 
with that done to see that the crops 
are canned. The buyers and dis- 
tributors are sweating over what 
they call inequalities; the labor 
unions are not hesitating to call 
strikes and in the case of the coal 
miners to resort to absolute traitor- 
ous actions in defiance of their 
Government at war—and getting 
away with it! In the olden days a 
rebellion against the ruler, be he 
king or what not, was punished 
with death and rightly so, as it was 
for the safety of the people, the 
mass instead of the one or few; but 
today too many seem to think that 
democracy means the right to do or 
to say what they please, even to the 
extent of twitching one’s thumb at 
the end of his nose towards our 
Government or its Commander in 
Chief, and there are those who say 
the Government has no power to 
stop it. That is crass nonsense. 
As a member of our armed forces, 
if you did that to a commander you 
could be, and in all probability 
would be, shot. In war our Govern- 
ment has that power, and must 
have it to make this or any sort of 
government work. Not to enforce 
it means anarchy, and that is just 
about where we are today. 


So what matters it what the 
canned foods market is today? 
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What does count is how are the 
crops coming on, and what are the 
prospects. Here is an assembly of 
opinion that may help. 


First you have the excellent Crop 
Reports on another page, and we 
wish you would join this colony, 
for as you appreciate what they 
write, so will they appreciate a 
view of your conditions. 


A report from the Indiana Can- 
ners Association, under date of 
June ist, on Weather and Crops, 
says: 


“While we have had no heavy rainfall 
during the past week, most areas still 
remain too wet for extensive planting of 
either tomatoes or corn. We know it is 
getting late, but not too late. Tomato 
plants may be over-size, and may even be 
hard to find, but if we ‘scrape the bot- 
tom of the barrel,’ utilize and save every 
plant, we can still get our acreage out. 

“Pea prospects are not too good. Pos- 
sibly 17 per cent drowned out, and the 
prospects on the balance considered fair. 
Packing will start a week or ten days 
later than usual.” 


The N. Y. J. of C. condemns the 
New York State pea pack to ob- 
livion, if we take a headline seri- 
ously: “Up State Pea Pack Is Run- 
ning Short.”” What was meant is 
that cold and wet weather are 
holding back pea planting. 

The most recent U. S. Weather 
Bureau report says: 


“Weather in its relation to agriculture 
still presents marked variations for dif- 
ferent sections of the country—some 
cases satisfactory, in others decidedly ad- 
verse. In the Northeast, as far south as 
Pennsylvania, temperatures were mostly 
favorable, but there was too much rain 
which interrupted field work; spring 
plantings are still inactive and the season 
is considerably late. Also, in the West- 
ern Ohio, Central Mississippi and Lower 
Missouri Valleys and in the Southeastern 
Great Plains, additional rains, while con- 
siderably lighter than in recent weeks, 
kept the soil saturated, where not actu- 
ally inundated, and field work was again 
largely at a standstill. The principal 
areas affected include much of Indiana 
and Illinois, Northwestern Kentucky, 
Missouri, Northern Arkansas and the 
Eastern portions of Kansas and Okla- 
homa. Much farm land is still under 


water and heavy damage has resulted to 
lowland crops, though accurate figures 
on the total losses will not be available 
for some time. In Illinois alone more 
than a million acres of farm land has 
been flooded, which has ruined some 
three hundred thousand acres of wheat, 
oats, and corn. Soil erosion has been 
serious on uplands and considerable loss 
of stock is reported in some areas. 


“In the Atlantic States from Maryland 
southward and in nearly all of the Gulf 
area, conditions were entirely satisfac- 
tory, with crop progress generally good. 
Also in Northern States, from the Large 
region westward to the coast, conditions 
are much improved.” 


The Farm Service News of the 
N. J. Dept. of Agr. is nothing if 
not faithful to that great crop 
growing State. It claims first in 
yieid for asparagus, saying last 
year 2,871,000 crates were harvest- 
ed, and added: “enough to furnish 
every man, woman and child in the 
State with eight bunches of aspara- 
gus.” And it notes a considerable 
increase in the contracted acreage 
for canning this year, and wel- 
comes it as saving the shippers in 
labor, crate materials and trans- 
portation. All asparagus is bought 
on N. J. grade 1, 2 or culls, and 
prices this season range about 1 
cent per pound more than last year 
at 10c for 1s, medium brings 9c 
per pound, and the small 3c per 
pound. 


PRICE CONFERENCES—As this is 
written, the N. C. A. is in session 
in Washington, as you know, most- 
ly we imagine on prices, but also 
on Grade Labeling, as that ghost 
would not seem to down. 


Charles Wesley Dunn, general 
counsel of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, in his appearance 
before the House Committee now 
sitting, said the cancelling regula- 
tion is worse than the original, and 
he gave a series of citations against 
Grade Labeling that, coming from 
a man -of his widespread reputa- 
tion as an authority, leaves one 
speechless. Those poor Congress- 
men have taken some of the queer- 
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est, most illogical ideas from wit- 
nesses on this subject ever uttered 
by supposedly sane men. And we 
believe you understand what we 
mean. Some of you do, anyway, 
for you don’t believe your own ar- 
guments. 

But now it appears there are to 
be meetings with representatives 
of OPA in various sections of the 
country. 

The notice said: 

Proposed methods for pricing 
canned and dried fruits of the 1943 
pack will be discussed by repre- 
sentatives of the Office of Price 
Administration and canners at 
four meetings between June 7 and 
14, the OPA announced today. The 
1943 canned fruit regulations will 
be issued shortly after the comple- 
tion of these meetings. 

Melville Ehrlich, head of the 
fruit and vegetable price section, 
OPA National Office, will discuss 
regulation of canned fruits of the 
1943 pack as a guest at the annual 
convention of the Michigan Can- 
ners’ Association in Traverse City, 
Mich., on Monday, June 7. 

Mr. Ehrlich and W. S. Breton, 
head of the food unit, San Fran- 
cisco Regional Office of OPA, will 
attend the other three meetings 
which are being arranged by OPA 
and will be open to all interested 
canners. 

Meetings on canned fruits will 
be at the Multnomah Hotel, Port- 
land, Ore., at 10 A. M., Thursday, 
June 10, and at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, at 10 A. M., 
Saturday, June 12. 


A meeting on dried fruit will be 
Monday, June 14, at the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. Dried fruit 
will be covered in a separate regu- 
lation for the 1943 pack. 


Ceilings will be discussed among 
other things in light of the War 
Food Administration’s program to 
safeguard maximum food produc- 
tion, OPA said. OPA-2600 


EAST TEXAS CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 

Jack Woldert, Woldert Canning Com- 
pany, Tyler, Texas, has been elected 
President of the newly formed East 
Texas Canners Association. John T. 
Ogborn and W. A. Dorman were elected 
Vice-Presidents, and Roy E. Smith, 
Secretary. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market as Busy as It Could Be on the Few 
Offers—Crop Conditions Watched—Await- 
ing Asparagus Prices—Some Trying to Cover 
on Memorandum Orders—Orders 
Piling Up. 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, June 3, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—While distribu- 
tor interest continues to center this 
week on measures to relieve the 
“squeeze” position precipitated by 
the recent narrowing of mark-ups 
specified in RMPR 237, continued 
interest in canned foods is evident, 
although trading is necessary of 
light volume, due to the paucity of 
offerings. Some buying of new 
pack cut beans, at ceiling levels, 
continues in evidence, and jobbers 
are also seeking offerings of new 
pack spinach and carry-over toma- 
toes. Citrus juices have also sold 
in a moderate way this week for 
shipment from Florida and Texas 
canneries at full ceiling levels. 


THE OUTLOOK—Jobbers are di- 
viding their attention about equally 
between OPA developments and 
canning crop reports. Increasing 
attention is being made to the more 
direful predictions that are being 
currently made anent a_ possible 
shortage of many foods for the 
civilian population, and hence many 
distributors, who would normally 
“make haste slowly” in adding to 
inventories under present condi- 
tions, are going ahead with plans 
to round out canned foods stocks 
to as great a degree as possible un- 
der existing circumstances. This 
presages active trading when (and 
if) canners are in position to quote 
freely on the new packs. 


ASPARAGUS — While packing of 
asparagus has now become pretty 
general, trading is at a standstill 
pending the naming of prices for 
the new packs. A fair demand is 
in the making. 


TOMATOES—Nothing further has 
developed with respect to the re- 
lease to the civilian trade of sur- 
plus 1941 pack canned tomatoes 
which the Army has _ released. 
Meanwhile, the trade is watching 
the new pack situation in the East 


rather closely, and a good demand 
is building up against the time 
when packers are in position to 
offer prompt shipment in a large 
way. No offerings of carryover 
1942 packs are reported in this 
area. 


PEAS—Heavy rains in many 
canning areas have given rise to 
reports that packs may suffer in 
some sections. While local jobbers 
have succeeded in placing some 
memorandum orders on top grades 
for their private label require- 
ments, little real trading activity 
in 1943 packs has developed as yet. 
Meanwhile, offerings of carryover 
peas from last year are few and 
far between. 


BEANS—Southern packers have 
been offering out beans in better 
volume, and while there are reports 
of some accumulations at the can- 
neries, the market’s firmness is in- 
dicated by the fact that packers are 
still holding firm at ceiling levels 
on all offerings. 


CORN—Rain has delayed the 
planting season in some of the Mid- 
Western packing areas, and floods 
have washed out corn in other sec- 
tions. No activity on spots is re- 
ported here. 


cITRUS—Packers in Florida and 
Texas are steadily cleaning up re- 
maining unsold stocks from the 
current season’s pack, with full 
ceiling levels prevailing on all re- 
ported transactions. 


WAIT 1943 PRICES—The trade 
here is awaiting with interest the 
results of a series of conferences 
between OPA and Eastern and 
West Coast fruit canners, the re- 
sults of which will have a bearing 
upon the price picture for the cur- 
rent season’s fruit packs. Reports 
from the West Coast indicate little 
offering in the way of fruits, either 
from California canners, or from 
packers in the Northwest, and it 
appears likely that unsold stocks 
still held by packers will probably 
be marketed along with 1943 
packs. The trade is awaiting with 
interest some definite indications 
as to the labor supply which Cali- 
fornia fruit canners will be able to 
mobilize this summer. 
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SARDINES—Orders for new pack 
Maine sardines are piling up, and 
while substantial quantities have 
been released to the civilian trade, 
Government requirements continue 
to get first call on available sup- 
plies. All sales to the civilian trade 
reported thus far in the 1943 sea- 
son have been at full ceilings. 


TUNA—While landings of tuna 
off the California Coast have picked 
up substantially this season in com- 
parison with a year ago, canners 
point out that last year’s landings 
were far below normal, and that 
with substantial Government or- 
ders on file, the civilian trade 
should not be too optimistic on the 


volume of canned tuna which they 


will receive this season. 


SALMON—Aside from the Gov- 
ernment’s recent announcement 
that salmon canning has gotten 
under way in Alaska and that the 
pack would be materially over last 
year’s, news regarding this item 
has been meagre. Canners have 
cleared up carryover holdings, and 
resale salmon is still at a premium 
in this market. 


OTHER CANNED FISH—Active de- 
mand and short supplies about 
sums up the position of shrimp, 
oysters, crabmeat, etc., with full 
ceilings bid. 


CANNED MEATS—With the fresh 
meat situation tightening up, 
wholesale grocers are expanding 
their operations in the canned 
luncheon meat field. Current of- 
ferings of combination pork and 
heef luncheon meat, 24 12-ounce 
cans to the case, are reported at 
53.75 per dozen delivered in East- 
ern and Mid-Western markets. 


DICKMAN GETS RED CROSS POST— 
'rving Dickman, president of I. 
‘‘ickman & Sons, wholesale grocers 
- Brooklyn, and president of the 
“reater New York Wholesale 


Grocers’ Association, this 
week named chairman of the food 
division of the American Red Cross 
blood-bank center in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Dickman has scheduled the 
week of June 14 as “Grocers’ 
Week” at the blood bank, and is 
canvassing the food industry here 
for blood donors during that 
period. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Better Supplies for Civilians—Volunteers 
to Help Out Labor Supply—Canned and 
Dried Peas Drawing Attention—Some As- 
paragus Lost—Women Show the Way— 
Peach and Pear Crops Lighter—Notes 


By “Berkeley” 
San Francisco, June 3, 1943. 


SUPPLIES — The wholesale and 
retail grocery trade has_ been 
heartened by the announcement 
that they can count on. being called 
upon to handle several million more 
cases of fruits and vegetables from 
the 1943 pack than they had been 
led to understand earlier. This has 
come about through the sharp re- 
ductions in canner set-aside per- 
centages for Government require- 
ments. In connection with the 
announcement of the War Food 
Administration, that percentages 
which canners must set aside have 
been reduced, came the welcome 
news that canners are to be per- 
mitted to pack some canned fruits 
and vegetables for the civilian 
trade formerly restricted to Gov- 
ernment requirements. Both can- 
ners and distributors were glad to 
note that these included such popu- 
lar items as apples, apple sauce, 
beets, carrots, pumpkin and blue- 
berries. 


LABOR—As a rule, the reports of 
Government agencies touching upon 
crops and probable packs are on the 
optimistic side. A grave warning, 
however, was issued during the 


week by the War Manpower Com- 
mission to the effect that the war 
effort will be seriously hampered 
unless steps are taken immediately 
in Northern and Central Califor- 
nia to provide labor for canneries. 
These districts, immediately tribu- 
tary to San Francisco, account for 
90 per cent of the State’s canned 
output of fruits and vegetables, 
and that more than 400,000 can- 
nery workers will be needed at the 
peak season. The WMC states that 
the normal reserve of experienced 
cannery labor is more seriously de- 
pleted than in 1942, while at the 
same time the demand for canned 
and processed foods is greater than 
ever. The local situation is so 
urgent that civic clubs, business, 
church and school groups are being 
asked to pledge their help in meet- 
ing the crisis. The WMC warns 
that unless an army of volunteers, 
recruited locally, is prepared to 
meet the situation, Americans will 
eat less canned foods next year. 
William E. Yormans, manager of 
the Processors and Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, declares that “if we don’t 
supply canned food above the Gov- 
ernment needs, rationing of proc- 
essed foods next year will be a lot 
more severe than it is now.” 


PEAS—Peas have come on the 
market in unexpected quantities 
and this has led the Food Adminis- 
tration to make the offer to buy 
any portion of the California crop 
for which normal market outlets 
are not available. The Govern- 
ment is offering $4.25 per 100 
pounds for U. S. No. 1 grade dry 
wrinkled and $4.00 for U.S. No. 2. 
It is also offering to pay $5.65 for 
U. S. No. 1 dry smooth and $5.40 
for U. S. dry smooth in carload 
lots. The canned pack will be com- 
pleted shortly, but there is no inti- 
mation how closely this will ap- 
proximate last year’s output of 
about 276,000 cases. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


HUSKERS —CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


Toe Comoran w Westminster, Md. 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 
KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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CHERRIES—The trade is looking 
forward to an early establishment 
of ceiling prices on the 1943 packs 
of canned, frozen and brined sweet 
cherries at levels sufficiently above 
those for 1942 to permit processors 
to pay growers an average of about 
$40 a ton more than last year. The 
California crop is proving a much 
smaller one than in 1942 and some 
canners figure that their prices to 
the trade must be at least ten per 
cent higher. 


ASPARAGUS—Asparagus canning 
has passed its peak in California 
and the season will be over in about 
four weeks. Canners are taking 
quite a chance, paying such high 
prices for grass, without knowing 
just what the ceiling prices on 
their product may be. The acute 
shortage of labor in the fields con- 
tinues, with skilled workers mak- 
ing as much in a day at times as 
they formerly received in a week. 
Quite a few canneries have been 
unable to operate to capacity and 
a sizeable part of the crop has been 
lost. David A. Patton, a Govern- 
ment inspector at Pittsburg, Cal., 
in describing operations at the 
plant of the F. E. Booth Company, 
Inc., pays a tribute to the women 
workers there. He says that these 
women have volunteered to go to 
the ranches and cut asparagus 
when regular cutters are not to be 
had. They get up at half-past four 
o’clock, spend the morning at the 
back-breaking task of cutting 
grass, and after a hasty lunch and 
bath spend the afternoon canning 
the asparagus they have cut. This 
is their way of showing service to 
their country. 


FRUITS — Surveys of the chief 
cling peach and Bartlett pear grow- 
ing districts of the State have con- 
vinced canners that the outlook is 
for lighter yields than seemed 
likely early in the season. Growing 
conditions have not been as favor- 
able as last year and orchards are 
not in as good shape, owing to the 
scarcity of labor. The probable 
size of the canned packs are being 
scaled downward as reports come 
in. 


FISH — Larger quantities of 
canned fish may be available this 
year than last, if conditions con- 
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tinue to improve. Landings of 
tuna at California ports for the 
first five months of the year are 
about double those of the corre- 
sponding period last year. Sardine 
fishermen have been assured of 
more boats for the season of 1943- 
44, and early reports from Alaska 
suggest that an increased pack of 
salmon may be made there. 


NOTES—The Sea Pride Packing 
Corporation, Ltd., and the Orion 
Fishing Corporation have been in- 
dicted by the Federal Grand Jury 
at Los Angeles on charges of de- 
frauding the Government by re- 
porting falsely that they owned a 
fishing boat which the indictment 
alleges actually was owned by 
Japanese. The indictment followed 
an investigation into ownership of 
a number of fishing boats and it is 
suggested that about 15 additional 
indictments or libel actions may be 
filed. 

Governor Warren of California 
recently signed a measure passed 
by the State Legislature amending 
the Agricultural Prorate Act by 
requiring a referendum among 
producers at least once every two 
years on the question of whether a 
marketing program shall be con- 
tinued, modified or suspended. 

The South Pacific Canning Com- 
pany, Inc., Long Beach, Calif., en- 
gaged in fish canning, has filed an 
assignment of all corporate assets 
to the South Pacific Canning Com- 
pany. 


ANNUAL REPORT CAL. PACK—The 
California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, made its twenty- 
seventh annual report to stock- 
holders under date of May 25. This 
covered the operations of the Cor- 
poration and its wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, including its proportion 
of the net operating profit of the 
Alaska Packers Association, for 
the fiscal year ended February 28. 
Net profit for the year amounted to 
$2,797,970, or $2.74 a common 
share, after provisions for pre- 
ferred stock dividends. This com- 
pares with a net profit for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year of $4,893,122, or 
$4.91 a common share. 

The reduction in earnings is 
largely accounted for by an in- 
crease of $1.66 a share in Federal 


taxes and a reduction of 51 cents a 
share in earnings of the Alaska 
Packers Association. Sales for the 
year totaled $91,350,067, as com- 
pared with $80,867,790 for the pre- 
vious year. Production set a new 
record, despite restrictions on the 
use of cans, loss of the Philippine 
pineapple production, loss of the 
tuna fleet and reduction of sardine 
operations. The record production 
was made possible by the new fruit 
and vegetable packing equipment 
installed, a very favorable growing 
and harvesting season and determi- 
nation. About 40 per cent of the 
company’s physical output was 
taken by the Government. 


President Alfred E. Eames, in 
his comprehensive report, said that 
since December 7, 1941, defense 
work has produced a continuous 
shortage of labor on pineapple 
plantations and canneries in Ha- 
waii. By enlisting the services of 
school children to supplement adult 
labor, practically all the 1942 crop 
was harvested and processed. How- 
ever, the planting program has 
been interfered with. 


The Alaska Packers Association 
made a pack of but 77,163 cases of 
salmon on Puget Sound and a float- 
ing cannery at Chignik, Alaska. 
This year three plants will be oper- 
ated on Bristol Bay and one in Cen- 
tral Alaska. Outfitting operations 
formerly carried on at San Fran- 
cisco have been transferred to 
Puget Sound. 


The advertising program for the 
year was reviewed in considerable 
detail, as was also the result of the 
anti-trust litigation. The grade 
labeling controversy was given 
considerable attention, along with 
the reasons why the plan is op- 
posed. On this subject the report 
said: “The outstanding character- 
istic determining the usefulness 
and acceptability of a food product 
is its flavor. Grade labeling of 
canned fruits and vegetables is 
necessarily of no value to the con- 
sumer because there is no possible 
way to develop an objective method 
of measuring or grading flavor. 
Therefore, in our judgment, no at- 
tempt to force grade labeling on 
canned fruits or vegetables can be 
successful or benefit the consumer.” 
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GULF STATES MARKET 


Some More Shrimp—Pack Falls Below Last 
Year—The Oyster Pack of ’42—Also Short 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., June 3, 1943. 


SHELL FISH—There were ap- 
proximately 2,000 barrels more 
shrimp produced in this section the 
past week than the previous one, 
and the canneries were able to re- 
ceive about 500 more barrels this 
past week than the previous one, 
which helps to boost the pack. 


During the week ending May 
22, 1943, the shell fish canneries 
operating under the Seafood In- 
spection Service of the U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, canned 
4,865 Standard cases of shrimp, 
which brought up the pack for the 
season to 566,381 standard cases, 
as against 652,725 standard cases 
canned during the same period last 
year. 


The report of the cold storage 
holding of seafood for the week 
ending May 20, 1943, shows that 
there are only 729,340 pounds of 
shrimp in storage in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, 
as against 1,484,263 pounds in 
storage in these States on May 21, 
1942, which is a decrease of about 
50 per cent. 


It is also interesting to note that 
of the total amount of fish and shell 
fish in storage in the Gulf States, 
shrimp constitutes about 45 per 
cent of the total amount of seafood 
in storage. 


Very few oysters were canned in 
this section last week, which indi- 
cates that the oyster pack is about 
over. The oyster canning season 
seldom lasts beyond the latter part 
of April and this year it has ex- 
‘ended through the month of May. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT 
OF CANNED OYSTER 
PACK IN 1942 


‘rom the Market News, U. S. Department of 
the Interior.) 


Total production of the pack of 
canned oysters in 1942 in the 
United States amounted to 438,378 
standard cases of 48 five-ounce 
cans, valued at $3,599,703, accord- 
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ing to Current Fishery Statistics 
No. 59, recently released by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 


This represents a decrease of 18 
per cent in quantity, but an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in value as 
compared to the previous year’s 
total. 


By States, Mississippi led all 
others with a pack of 165,987 
standard cases valued at $1,266,- 
169. Louisiana ranked second, 
with a production of 131,371 stand- 
ard cases, valued at $996,187. 


MILK ADDED TO RATIONED FOODS 


Effective June 2, the Office of Price 
Administration has added Evaporated 
and Condensed Milk to the meat and fat 
rationing program. The ration value is 
set at 1 point per pound. 


LEND-LEASE FOOD 


Included in the lend-lease food exports 
for the period January to April, 1943, 
were 85.1 million pounds of canned and 
frozen fish, 16.9 million pounds of canned 
vegetables and 27.3 million pounds of 
canned fruits and juices, says the Office 
of War Information June 3. 


operating costs. 


Power Units 


Hoppers 


Keep the CRCO Catalog on your 
desk— it’s the guide to trouble- 
free canning equipment. 


GREEN PEA PACKERS PREFER CRCO 
EQUIPMENT FOR QUALITY 


The canner who specifies CRCO equipment through- 
out the production line chooses quality equipment 
which has been proven throughout the country 
during many years of exacting service. 
peas recognize the desirability of “going CRCO all 
the way” because they have found CRCO Green 
Pea equipment to be the standard for quantity pro- 
duction of quality products — at the lowest possible 


CRCO EQUIPMENT INCLUDES 


Mower Attachments Pea Cleaners Fillers 
Feeders Size Graders Exhausters 
Viners Quality Graders Retort Crates 
Transmissions Hydro Elevators Can Markers 


Blanchers 


Can Washers 


Company, OMT 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., INC., Baltimore, Md. 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Ogden, Utah 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Seattle, Wash. 

LENFESTEY SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fla. 


W. D. CHISHOLM, Niagara Falls, Canada 


Packers of 


Labeling Machines 
Case Stackers 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
Columbus, Wis. 


L. C. OSBORN, Harlingen, Texas 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this ““‘Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name, if you like. The Canning 
Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, ete. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Equipment: 1 Jumbo Model E Crowner, serial 
No. 205, motor driven extra set bottle equipment; 1 F. M. C. 18- 
spout Rotary Syphon Filler, stainless steel bowl, motor drive; 
1 Karl] Kiefer P type Hand Filler, stainless steel, 8 spouts; 1 
Karl Kiefer 72-spout Rotary Rinser, motor drive. Priced rea- 
sonable. Equipment in excellent running condition. Blue Ridge 
Fruit Growers Coop., Inc., Sperryville, Va. 


FOR SALE—1 3” Sprague-Lowe Improved Copper Coil, price 
$150.00; 1 Cameron Horizontal Steam Pump, 6”x4”x7”, price 
$100.00; 1 No. 2 Wing Steam Turbine, direct connected to 114” 
Type HJM American Marsh Boiler Feed Pump, price $300.00; 
1 American Model A Juice Extractor and Pulper, belt driven, 
price $100.00; 1 Apple Soaker, complete with tank and cylinder, 
price $325.00; 2 Air Compressors, complete with 3 H.P. 1 phase 
motors, price $125.00 each; 1 No. 10 Power Caser with % H.P. 
3 phase motor, price $350.00; 1 D.I. 24x84 Synthetic Elgin Up- 
ward Flow Zealite Water Softener, complete $1,200.00. The 
C. H. Musselman Co, Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—413-ft. Link-Belt Transfer Chain H-130 with 
5 seven-tooth sprockets. Used in cooling tank, in fair condition. 
Saulsbury Bros., Inc., Ridgely, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 seven-pocket Ayars Filler for No. 2 Tomatoes 
and Beans, as good as new; 1 Wonder Cooker for either No. 2 
or No. 2% cans, in good mechanical condition. Leon C. Bulow, 
Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—2 Chisholm-Ryder Pea Viners in A-1 condition, 
for delivery July 1. H. M. Ruff & Son, 306 W. Market St. 
York, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Complete Screw Type Cider Press; Eclipse 
Single Plunger Filler; Howe Scales; Panier Type Rotary Con- 
veyor, lift 28 feet; 2500 doz. Pint Glass Jars; Steam Recording 
Gauge; Steam Coils; Vats. Brookfield Orchards, North Brook- 
field, Mass. 
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FOR SALE—Berlin Chapman Tomato Line; Tomato Juice 
Extractors; 8 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters for Cream Style 
Corn; 6 Model G Tue Corn Cutters for whole kernel corn; 
Invincible and Peerless Corn Huskers; American Vegetable 
Slicer; Apple Parers; Ayars No. 2 Plunger, Elgin 6-valve 
Plunger and Ayars Whole Tomato Fillers; Ayars No. 2 Pea 
Filler; Knapp Can Labeler; No. 5-B and 6-B Monitor Pea 
and Bean Graders; Diana No. 15 Pork Cuber; Peerless 10-valve 
Syruper; 18”, 12” and smaller Hydraulic Fruit Presses. Charles 
S. Jacobowitz Co., 1432 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck scales—no priority 
needed. Also new scales, vibrating screens, and crushers. Im- 
mediate deliveries. Bonded Seale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—2 Huskers and 2 Cutters for Whole Grain Corn. 
Beutel Canning Co., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 good, serviceable, used Pulper. Michigan Can- 


neries, Dundee, Mich. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Brick building with two coal fired 80 H.P. Steam 
Boilers and Ice Machine. Formerly used as brewery. Area now 
has no food processing plant. Cheap water, fuel and power 
facilities. First National Bank, Philipsburg, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Well established canning plant, in heart of citrus 
and vegetable section, Rio Grande Valley, Texas. Fully equipped 
to pack Spinach, Mustard Greens, Turnip Greens, Beets, Green 
Beans, Tomatoes, Tomato Puree, and Grapefruit Juice. Plant 
also equipped with two Oscar Krentz all-copper Calandria Type 
Vacuum Pans, for the packing of Tomato Paste. Further equip- 
ment includes 14 large capacity all Cyprus Tanks, for packing 
Sauerkraut. Adv. 4329, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Nice lot of Virginia-grown Tomato Plants, nov 
ready for pulling, mostly Rutgers, few Marglobe. Eastern 
Shore Canning Co., Inc., Machiponga, Va. Telephone: East- 
ville 65 J. 


FOR SALE—Tomato Plants; 10 million fine Rutger, Mastei 
Marglobe and Stokesdale; all from Certified (treated) Seeds 
grown in rows and cultivated. Shipped from our farms here a‘ 
Franklin, Virginia. 20 million fine Cabbage Plants for Kraut 
10 million Bermuda and Sweet Spanish Onion Plants. Limitec 
supply Cauliflower and Sweet Potato plants. Phone, wire 0: 
write for wholesale prices f. 0. b. here or delivered by truck. 
J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—10,000 No. 2 used Wooden Boxes. Bankert Bros., 
Hampstead, Md. 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Experienced Food Buyer. A large Grocery Chain 
has opening in Chicago for a man with thorough knowledge of 
sources of supply, quality, trade practices. Good opportunity 
for advancement and post-war future. Applications will be held 
in strict confidence, and should include record of past experience, 
age, draft status, salary desired. Our employees know of this 
advertisement. Adv. 4332, The Canning Trade. 


OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS BUT ONCE!—Canning company 
with annual production of more than a million cases wants 
experienced plant superintendent to help with production of 
Spinach, Peas, Stringless Beans and Tomatoes and to take full 
charge of production of specialties, including Soups, Jams and 
Juices. Mechanical and technical knowledge essential. Location 
—Baltimore, Md. Write furnishing complete statement of 
experience, age and draft status. To the right man this is a 
$5,000-a-year position. All information will be held in strictest 
confidence. Adv. 4325, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced man in essential vegetable cannery 
located in Wisconsin. Permanent job, plenty of opportunities 
for advancement, and expression of personal ideas. Knowledge 
of Chemistry, Bacteriology and canning procedure essential. 
Man to have charge of Research Laboratory. Write giving ex- 
perience, age, salary expected and draft status. All informa- 
tion confidential. Adv. 4333, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Will pay good salary for viner house Foreman 
to take full charge of servicing and operating battery of twenty 
viners running on peas and lima beans, for four months starting 
immediately. Eastern territory. Adv. 4334, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Want executive work in canning in- 
dustry. 20 years practical experience. Not employed to highest 
skill at present. Adv. 4331, The Canning Trade. 


The Sixth Edition of 


A C. omplete 


should 


Course in 


copy of 
this 


Prepaid 


A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
tunee to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


The Canned Foods Authority 
BALTIMORE 20S. GAY STREET MARYLAND Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 


Stamped in Gold. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


WHERE TO BUY 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WHAT, NO SPONGES? 


An old lady was being shown over a submarine for the first 
time. 

After inspecting the interior of the vessel she came out on 
deck again and noticed the long gun. 

“And doesn’t that cannon get awfully wet when you sub- 
merge?” she asked her guide, a Cockney sailor. 

“Lor’ luv yer, mum, no,” he replied. “When we submerge, 
two sailors are told off to hold umbrellas over it.” 


Pretty Young Shopper—“Are you sure that these window 
curtains won’t shrink? I want them for my bedroom.” 

Fresh Salesman—“‘You shouldn’t worry, dearie, with your 
figure.” 


NATURAL 


The inquisitive old lady was bending over the bed of a 
wounded soldier whose head was swathed with cotton and linen. 

“We’re you wounded in the head, my boy?” she asked. 

“No’m,” replied a faint voice. “I was shot in the foot and the 
bandage has slipped up.” 

Man (rushing into hardware store)—Quick! Give me a 
mousetrap. 

Clerk—One minute, sir. 

Man—Don’t stand there wasting time. I have to catch a bus. 

Clerk—Oh, sorry, sir. We haven’t a trap that big. 


Overheard at a railway station the other day: A colored 
woman walked up to the ticket agent and said: “I wants two 
round-trip tickets to Central City and I wants one of ’em to be 
marked ‘corpse.’”’ The astonished agent asked if she did not 
want just a one-way ticket marked “corpse.” Her reply was: 
“No sah, I’m taking my dead husband down there so his folks 
can see he’s dead an’ I’m going to bring him back yere and bury 
him ’cause I don’t want ’at bunch comin’ down yere and eatin’ 
offen me for three days.” 


WHY, OF COURSE 


“With all due deference, my boy, I really think our English 
custom at the telephone is better than saying ‘Hello.’ as you do.” 

“What do you say in England?” 

“We say: ‘Are you there?’ Then, of course, if you are not 
there, there is no use in going on with the conversation.” 


“Dearest Annabella,” wrote John. “I would swim the mighty 
oceans for one look into your deep blue eyes. I would walk 
through a wall of flame for a single touch of your tiny little 
hands. I would leap the deepest chasm for a word from your 
lovely lips. As always, your John. 

“P, S—TI’ll be over Saturday night if it doesn’t rain.” 


A number of little girls were boasting of the rank of their 
respective families. They had passed from clothes to personal 
appearance, then to interior furnishings, and finally came to 
paternal dignity. The minister’s little girl boasted: 

“Every package that comes for my papa is marked D.D.” 

“And every package that comes for my papa is marked M.D.” 
retorted the daughter of the physician. 

Then followed a look of contempt from the youngest of the 
party. “Huh,” she exclaimed, “every package that comes to 
our house is marked C.O.D.” 
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—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses that 
supply them, Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, IIl. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, III. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, III. 
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REPAIR- 
-MAINTENANCE- 
-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be. . . 


Later on in the season - 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean Thermometers for Retorts, Blapghers, Exhaus- 
Cutters ters 


Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 


Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean Sealders, Blanchers, Exhausters 
Cutters (our own manufacture) 

16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 

14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 
(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 

Robins Perforated Process Crates Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, etc. 
(material for slatted crates not available) (that you frequently require in a hurry) 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


And alot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 


Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 


Our facilities will enable us to accept a few more orders for the celebrated Haynie Hot Water Tomato Scalder. 
Write For Circular. 
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